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Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia. 


sq} HE volume in which 
i] MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez have col- 
lected their observa- 
tions on the art and 
architecture* of these 
ancient provinces of 
Asia Minor is one of 
the steps by which 
these two persevering 
archeologists are gradually approaching what 
is obviously the great end of their studies, 
the treatment of the perfected art and archi- 
tecture of Greece, towards which this and 
other works from their hands form the pre- 
liminary stages. It is therefore obviously in 
this light that we are to consider such a work 
as that now before us: as an inquiry into 
some of the phases of art which preceded 
and led up to the art of the great period of 
Greece. The volumes which MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez have already produced have interest 
‘enough, it is true, in themselves, but that 
interest is doubled when we regard it as all 
leading up to the perfected art of Greece. 

The last work by these indefatigable 
archeologists was their volume on the 
archeological remains of the Hittites. The 
part, according to them, which the Phry- 
gians played in the Oriental world is not so 
important as that played by the Hittites, 
“but the modern historian knows next to 
nothing of the latter, while he is acquainted 
with the house, parentage, and family of 
speech of the former.” The Phrygians are 
believed to have had their origin in Thrace, 
whence they passed over to Asia Minor ; but 
of their Thracian phase nothing is known 
beyond conjecture. It was in Asia Minor 
that they developed into a kingdom, in which 
the names of Gordios and Midas were great, 
and “ linger to this day in Gordion and Mida- 
on, where once these kings were enthroned, 
but which are now reduced to mere 
hamlets. These names, about which 
Cluster ‘80 many fables, are prominent 

€s in the Phrygian mythic circle; one 








@ ts 
aad of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Chart From the French of Georges Perrot and 
y Re Chipiez. London: Chapman & Hall. New 
ork: A.C, Armstrong & Son. 1892, 


‘;might be inclined to regard them as merely 


‘nesus, and that among its remains we may 


legendary, but that they appear on the 
sculptured facades of the Phrygian sepul- 
chres, written in letters not a whit more 
difficult to read than very old Greek inscrip- 
tions.” Curious it is, indeed, to have what. 
we have been used to regard as the absolutely 
legendary name of Midas brought home to us 
as that of a real and once powerful monarch, 
in whose honour facades, whether of tombs 
or monuments, were hewn out in the rock 
and remain, recognisably, unto this day. 

We have not space to go into the argu- 
ments by which the authors endeavour to 
define the Phrygian chronology. They place 
the date of the Asia Minor Phrygians as 
commencing from about the eighth century 
B.c. What is of main interest to us is that 
their work is at any rate well before the 
known work of the Greeks of the Pelopon- 


trace some of the efforts in architectural 
design which preceded and led up to the 
development of the Greek styles. 

As in others of their works, the authors 
have turned their attention to the structures 
now in use in the same country, as assisting 
to elucidate the ancient monuments. They 
give sketches of the wooden huts of the 
present day: huts built of timber, in which 
‘the beams for the walls are laid side by 
side as close as possible, and made to project 
and overlap each other at the four corners” ; 
leaving, that is to say, ends of beams pro- 
truding, exactly as they are shown in stone in 
the Lycian tombs, though the latter are more 
regular and symmetrical in their arrangement. 
This illustration from modern practice is more 
convincing and more probable than some 
others which the same learned authors have 
brought forward, and one cannot but feel 
that here we may see the survival of the 
kind of building which suggested originally 
the rock-cut quasi-Classic tombs of Asia 
Minor, and gave the rude suggestion for 
what was afterwards to blossom into Doric 
architecture. 

At the same time, the connexion between 
the form of timber hut and the executed 
rock-cut facades of Phrygia is not so close as 


form of Phrygian rock-cut facade is rather 

shown in such an example as the one which 

the authors have called the “ Monument of 

Midas” (fig. 1, see next page). Here the remi- 
niscence of the ends of logs forming the roof 

is very Clearly marked, but the side piers of 

the facade offer no such suggestion, still less 

the large diaper ornament which covers the 
principal part of the space between them. It: 
is only in the small doorway beneath that we 
really come on the trace of the characteristic 
feature, that of timbers of which the ends 
are left protruding. (This doorway, it should 
be remarked, is only a blind or false door- 
way.) Another false doorway from a some- 
what similar facade (fig. 2), given to a Jarger 
scale, shows more clearly the character of 
this feature. It may be observed that the 
intel or architrave in this design is said 
lo bear traces of a painted ornament 
consisting of repeated circles, of which 
an indication is shown in the engrav- 
ing. As to the diaper ornament over the 
surface of the Midas monument, which is far 
more Eastern than Western in character, the 
authors make the suggestion, if we under- 
stand them rightly (for it is rather vaguely 
put) that this is a translation into stone of 
the idea of an embroidered curtain which in 
actual constructions would have covered the 
opening. In one example they found traces: 
of colour in this portion of the work; and 
this would seem to support the idea sug- 
gested. This Midas monument (so-called), 
and other facades of the same type, the 
authors decline to schedule as tombs; in 
some cases, it is true, there are spaces behind 
them, not accessible from the front (the door 
being always a sham one),—wells which can 
only be got at by descent from above; in 
others the facade is cut in solid rock with 
nothing in the rear. The authors offer the 
explanation that these are, indeed, monuments 
in honour of this or that personage, but not 
sepulchres. 

It seems probable that this class of sculp- 
tured facade is the earliest of the types found 
in Phrygia, since it has the least direct 
relation to the form of architecture which 
was afterwards to pervade Asia Minor as well 





the authors would seem to imply. The 
timber hut suggests rather the form of 
Lycian tomb than the Phrygian. The typical 





as (Greece. Farther on, in the facades at 
Ayazeen, we come upon astyle of work which 
is quite different, which speaks of the same 
a 
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influences as those which developed. the 
facades of Lycia, and which belongs to the 
class of designs which may be called the 
origines of Greek architecture. One of these 
is shown in fig. 3, in which all the elements 
of entablature, pediment, dentils, and columns 
are pretty nearly complete, but the column 
differs very much from anything in the better- 
known Lycian examples. But the capital is 
the most interesting feature. As far as can be 
judged of on this small —% it has a distinctly 

tian appearance, with a suggestion again 
of the capital of the Temple of the Winde 
(without the lower foliage). Fig. 4 shows 
this capital to a larger scale; it is one of the 
most interesting features architecturally 





which the illustrations have to show us. The 
quasi leaf forms, it will be observed, are sunk, 
not raised ; the necking is decidedly Egyptian 
in character. We get astep further in the 
facade shown in fig. 5, which again must 
obviously, from internal evidence, be later, 
and in which the elements of Greek archi- 
tecture show themselves in a tolerably 
advanced form. Indeed, in the ornaments of 
the tympanum there seems almost a sug- 
gestion of Roman influence, and one would 
be inclined to doubt whether this facade were 
not in fact a good deal later than the period 
to which, according to the book, it is supposed 
to belong; a clumsy imitation of Classic art, 
rather than a suggestion in advance. On the 
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other hand, in another example, 
Yapuldak, we find the columns 

connected by “swags” in quite a Roman op 
even Renaissance fashion, as far as their 
arrangement goes, although the remainder of 
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Fig. 2.—Delikli Tach, Phrygia. Detail of 
Doorway. 

the architectural features are of a very rude 

and primitive character. 

While many of these Phrygian remains, 
however, certainly display early suggestions 
of Greek architecture, there are other thi 
to be found which seem to have a distinct 
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Fig. 4.—Detail of Capital in Fy. 3. 


connexion with early remains in Greece itself. 
The “Tomb of Tantalus,” with its central 
chamber formed by a false pointed arch, the - 
arch stones being in reality corbelled over, 
reminds one at once of the “Treasury of 
Atreus” at Mycene; but a much more 
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Fig. 5.—Facade of Tomb, Kumbet, Phrygi- 


striking coincidence is shown in the ome 
the tomb in Ayazeen necropolis, on eltne 
side of and above which are scul tured on 
the rock two colossal lions, reared UP pa 
facing each other, with an upright project 
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left in the rock between them. The attitude | 
of the animals, the whole composition, recalls 
the lions of Mycens, though it is on a much 
larger scale, an the carving, though rude, is a 

deal less conventional than that of the 
Mycene lions; but the general appearance of 
the whole is strikingly similar; and even the 
kind of pilaster left between them seems to 
supply the place of the column in the 
Mycene sculpture. It really seems strange 
that the authors should pass this over with- 
out any reference to the resemblance, in motif 
at least, between the two. 

Referring again to the peculiar problem 
presented by the architecture in fig. 5, we 
observe that on a later page the authors, 
though they still seem to regard this par- 
¢icular example as incomplete rather than 
corrupted classic design, observe that the 
archeologist must not be too hasty in his 
conclusions in examining this kind of work 
in Asia Minor. In regard to the Phrygian 
work they say that “the inference to be 
deduced both from analysis and comparison 
alike is that the monuments we have just 

assed in review form a continuous series, 
without break or discrepancy .” 





“We are led by almost imperceptible stages 
from those of unquestionable hoary antiquity on to 
exemplars which testify to the inroads Grecian art 
was making in the inland districts of the peninsula, 
foreshadowing its complete and final victory. Hence 
it behoves us to guard against a conjecture, apt to 
arise in the mind of the archeologist by superficial 
and hasty inspection of the facades under con- 
sideration. Many a tomb of Caria, Pamphylia, and 
Lycia” [is ‘‘ Phrygia” intentionally omitted here ? 
“displays forms which at first startle the student 
by their seeming strangeness, but when dissected 
and examined in detail, they turn out to be nothing 
more than Greek shapes, the poor or clumsy style 
of which is due to imperfect technique, local habits, 
or corrupted taste. Thus about this and that 
structure one bad been inclined to think very old 
there crops up a characteristic feature, a dated 
inscription which discloses the fact of its being the 
work of the decadence, of the second or third 


century A.D.” 


We should have been rather inclined to 
think that the Kumbet tomb (Fig. 5) was 
exactly one of these examples, and the odd 
thing is that the authors actually notice the 
fact, in a portion of this tomb, of an 
inscription in late Greek lettering, but they 
only apply the natural deduction as to date 
to a portion of the tomb, implying that it had 
been interfered with at a later period. The 
other solution, that it is really a work of late 
date, is surely the more natural and probable. 

The remarks on the early sculpture and 
ornament found in connexion with these are 
mteresting in a critical sense, and it is no 
doubt true that in these portions of the 
Phygian work there is a great deal more of 
Eastern or Southern than of Western 
imfluence to be traced. Of ornament 
suggested by plant forms there is very little, 


translation into stone of the well-known 
features of the rock-cut monuments, and does 
not of course prove anything ; it is an example 
of the tendency of French and German 
archeologists to evolve from their own ideas 
what is required to fill up a gap in the archi- 
tectural history. Some sketches of modern 
timber structures in Lycia are more to the 
point, and certainly show in a remarkable 
degree the same elements of construction as 
are shown in the rock-cut structures of 
ancient Lycia. 

The volume on Persian architecture, which 
forms the next of the series, and is also pub- 
lished and translated, we shall have occasion 
to notice shortly. If the reasoning of the 
authors is not always convincing, the amount 
of illustration of ancient art which they are 
getting together in these volumes, in the way 
of observation and illustration, will render 
them a most valuable series of books. The 
translation is well done on the whole, and 
the English publishers are issuing the 
volumes in a style of printing and general 
make-up which leaves nothing to be desired. 


—_—_—_——_1+—»4—____ 

NOTES. 
Bie ROFESSOR UNWIN, in his ad- 
( ». dress as President of the Mechani- 





cal Science Section of the British 
Association, dealing mainly with 
the subject of water-power, drew atten- 
tion to the curious return which seems likely 
to take place from steam back to water-power 


|| for the driving of machinery, though under 


totally different circumstances from those 
under which natural water-power was 
formerly employed. Mills used to be con- 
gregated about streams in order to get the 
water-power. With the advent of steam it 
became possible to take the power to the 
mill instead of bringing the mill to the power. 
Now, with the capacity for utilising electricity 
for the distribution of the power, we seem 
likely to come back to the water in many cases 
as a central source of power, which, 
however, can now be economically distributed 
to the places where it is wanted. The greatest 
example of this possible water-power centre 
is of course Niagara, which is calculated to 
amount, if the whole stream could be utilised, 
to 7,000,000 horse-power, or (according to the 
Times report of the address) “more than 
double the total steam and water power at 
present employed in manufacturing industry 
in the United States.” Itis, from one point 
of view, somewhat melancholy to read Pro- 
fessor Unwin’s observation that “few persons 
can have seen Niagara Falls without reflecting 
on the enormous energy which is there con- 
tinuously expended, and for any useful pur- 
pose wasted:” one of those curiously naive 
admissions which engineers make of their 
incapacity to see anything except from an 





ut the one example of any importance 
(Fig. 6) is of interest from its 


engineer’s point of view, or even to realise that 





curious mixture of Greek and *>~ 
Egyptian feeling, the latter pre- 
dominating. 
We have not space to go into ~ 
less important chapters .;: 
devoted to Lycia and Caria, but 
& word must be added as to = 
“ie more interesting subject of . #F 
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section of the volume. In this ;. ; 
48a remarkable uniformity in 

© style of the monuments, 

waich “present uniformity of aspect from 
one end of Lycia to the other.” The authors 
Sccount for this by the idea that Lycia 
possessed federal institutions, “ rude and im- 
nity no doubt, but which served not the 
88 to keep alive the memory of primitive 
union among all their children.” At all 
*vents, the similarity of style of the 
Monuments is a great contrast to the 
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Fig. 6.—Scroll on Sepulehral Facade, Phrygia. 
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there is any other point of view. We will 
venture to say that the majority of those who 
have looked on Niagara Falls have had some- 
thing else in their minds than the waste of 
power. However, as there is no doubt that 
the perception of the grandeur of natural 
scenery is a modern and comparatively recent 
phase of human feeling, it may be that ina 
few generations we shall have come to regard 





diversity found in Phrygi 

gia. The general 
on of these monuments is very well 
ng The authors give a restoration of 
- ~ Primitive timber type, drawn by M. 
+, “mann, the architect who accompanied M. 


all this as a vain superstition, and look 
habitually at waterfalls only from a £. s. d. 
point of view. The world may be richer 
then, but it will not be so agreeable. In 
the meantime, we are glad to find that 





orf to Lycia. This is simply a re- 


the dislike of many persons to the idea 





of spoiling the picturesqueness of Niagara is 
still a factor in the case, and that the 
present ideas of utilising the Falls are to be 
carried out with the effort to avoid disfigur- 
ing them, or drawing off more than a small pro- 
portion of the water from above the Falls. 
The scheme for a tunnel with turbines, lead- 
ing off from the rapids above the Falls and 
discharging below them, was tentatively 
illustrated in an engineering paper some 
years ago, and the tunnel is now made, the 
present plans contemplating ‘the utilisation of 
about 100,000 horse-power. Arrangements, 
Professor Unwin says, are already being 
made to transmit 3,000 horse-power to 
Buffalo, eighteen miles off, to work an 
electric station. So far this is reasonable 
enough, but we fear that it is only the thin 
end of the wedge, and that before many years 
are over Niagara will be little more than the 
centre of a manufacturing depot. A great deal 
of economy of labour will be the result, but 
one of the grandest scenes in nature will have 
been ruined, unless a reaction in public 
feeling takes place, of which we do not see 
much probability. An interesting point in 
the address» was the account of the use of 
turbines, at Geneva and Zurich, to raise 
water from a river of varying and irregular 
flow (and therefore useless as a motor for 
machinery) to a high-level head whence the 
flow is under entire control. As Professor 
Unwin observes, it seems at first sight an 
indirect and roundabout way of using water- 
power, but it is in reality entirely economical. 





— inquest on the Melton Mowbray rail- 

way disaster has shown that the facts 
were exactly as we predicted they would be 
found to be: it was no “ accident,” but gross 
carelessness, and the fault was on the part of 
the platelayers who neglected the proper pre- 
caution of warning the engine-driver, the 
latter being acquitted of all blame. The ver- 
dict alone has deceived our anticipations, and 
given one more example of the incapacity of 
coroners’ juries to deal with such cases. The 
evidence is as Clear as possible that according 
to the rules of the company it was the duty 
of the foreman of the platelaying gang, 
when carrying out such work on the line 
as was then being done, to communi- 
cate with the signalmen and to have 
a flag out on the road and a detonator signal 
fixed at least half a mile from the point of 
operations ; that the attention of the foreman 
was twice called to this by one of his subor- 
dinates, who advised him to send a flag out, 
and that he refused to take any notice of the 
suggestion ; the unwarned train came up at 
its usual pace, went over the embankment, 
and three people met with a terrible and 
violent death, and the jury return a verdict 
that the platelayer has committed “a grave 
error of judgment,” and he gets off with a 
reprimand! We can only say that this isa gross 
miscarriage of justice. Harwood, the foreman, 
deliberately broke the rule made to provide 
for the safety of trains in such cases, not 
through forgetfulness, but through obstinaey ; 
and if a verdict of manslaughter is not called 
for in such a case as that, it would be diffi- 
cult to know when it could be called for. 
The jury, we presume, were actuated by a 
sentimental feeling of sympathy for the 
platelayer. It would have been as well if 
ow had looked at the other side of the case, 
and thought a little of the slaughtered pas- 
sengers, and of the safety of the travelling 
public. 





HE address of the President of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of 

the British Association is remarkable alike 
for shrewd and original criticism, and for the 
clear and interesting though terse summary 
that he gives of the main problems concerning 
the nature of electricity and its connexion 
with ether, which are now occupying the 
attention of mathematical physicists. Com- 
plaint has been made before now that the 
routine of education is inimical to originality, 
but Dr. Schuster is, we believe, the first to 





express this feeling in scientific matters. It 
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is a little startling to be told that Faraday and 
Joule were amateurs. If, however, we admit 
Dr. Schuster’s ingenious definition, that an 
amateur is “ one who learns his science as he 
wants it, and when he wants it,” we can hardly 
deny his conclusion. The suggested experi- 
ment to test the theory that an electric 
current is a flux of ether,—viz. to try 
whether a stream of water (which Fizean 
has shown carries ether ae te deflect 
& magnet near it,—is a peculiarly happy one ; 
ey to be hoped it will soon be tried. In 
the latter part of his address Dr. Schuster 
called attention to the help that the study of 
astronomical questions, especially those con- 
nected with sun-spots, may afford in throwing 
light on electro-magnetic theories, and he con- 
cluded by a list of questions still unanswered, 
so clearly stated, and so suggestive of the 
lines investigation should take, as to call 
forth from Sir G. Stokes the high compliment 
of a comparison with Newton's list of then 
unsolved problems at the end of his treatise 
on Optics. 





bee London County Council will deal, 

after the current recess, with the ques- 
tion of rebuilding Vauxhall Bridge. Their 
predecessors freed the present structure from 
toll on May 24,1879, having bought it for 
255,230/7. Opened in June, 1816, it had cost 
800,0007., with 70,0002. more for legal ex- 

nses. Ralph Dodd’s designs for a stone 
bridge of nine arches, with a 78-ft. span, 
were adopted in 1809. Owing to disagree- 
ments, Dodd was succeeded by Rennie, who 
was superseded by Sir Samuel Bentham. 
Bentham in turn gave place to James 
Walker, who, to reduce expenditure, substi- 
tuted iron arches, retaining the eight piers 
whose foundations had already been laid. 
Timbs, in his “‘ Curiosities of London” (1855) 
says that the Duke of Brunswick (who fell 
at Quatre Bras) laid the first stone of the 
resumed works on August 21, 1813; and the 
bridge was opened on June 4, 1816. The 
river here is about 900 ft. wide; the centre 
arch rises 27 ft. above high water; the bridge 
measures 36 ft. across; the piers are 13 ft. 
thick, and at ebb tide the current is unusually 
strong, insomuch so as to have scoured the 
river-bed to below the wooden cradles on 
which the piers rest. A considerable portion 
of the ground on the Middlesex shore, in 
Pimlico, where lay the canals and reservoirs 
of the Chelsea Waterworks, and the Neat 
House-gardens, was filled in and raised by the 
deposit of earth excavated for the making of 
the St. Katharine’s Docks by the Tower, 
whereof Telford and Hardwick were engineer 
and architect respectively. 





HE last number of the Journal of the 
Society of Arts contains a long report 
from Sir Henry Wood of his observations on 
a recent official visit to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. The report shows the work of prepar- 
ation to be in a satisfactory state. Sir Henry 
Wood speaks highly of the liberal treatment 
accorded to this country in everything con- 
nected with this Exhibition ;“ in every build- 
ing in which we are exhibiting, Great Britain 
has been assigned a prominent and advan- 
tageous position. Had the Commission been 
allowed to select for itself the various allot- 
ments, it could hardly have selected better 
itions than those voluntarily assigned to 
it.” In regard to the general aspect of the 
principal buildings, it is observed that there 
seems reason to expect that “the effect will 
compare not unfavourably with that of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889.” We fear 
this praise will not satisfy the American 
architects. 





“6 & er Impurities of Town Air” was the 

subject of a paper read in Section B of 
the British Association meeting by Mr. G. H. 
Bailey, D.Sc. He said that during the past 
twelve months the Air Analysis Committee 
of Manchester, in conjunction with the Royal 
Horticultural Society, have been engaged on 
the analysis of the air of large towns. A 


large amount of information having been 
already collected by previous observers as to 
the carbonic acid in the air, it was thought 
desirable to devote more special attention to 
such impurities as sulphurous acid and 
organic matter. Furthermore, since the 
object in view was not merely to collect 
data, but to lay the foundations of 
what may be termed Chemical Meteor- 
ology, the atmospheric conditions pre- 
vailing at the time of the observation have 
been noted. From the results of several 
hundreds of analyses carefully conducted in 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn:—1. That in 
clear breezy weather the amount of sulphurous 
acid is less than 1 milligramme per 100 cubic 
feet of air. 2. That in anticyclonic periods it 
rises very considerably, and in times of fog 
maxima 34 and 50 milligrammes have been 
recorded for the worst districts of Man- 
chester and London respectively. 3. That 
wherever an open space or a less densely- 
populated area occurs there is a very marked 
diminution in the amount of impurities in the 
air. 4. That an increase in the amount of 
sulphurous acid is accompanied by at least as 
large an increase in the amount of organic 
impurities in the air. 5. That smoke, pro- 
moting as it does the formation of fog, and 
preventing free diffusion into the upper 
stratum of the air, must be regarded as the 
principal cause of the impure state of the 
atmosphere in large towns. 





N course of the month, Caldy Island 
Carmarthen Bay, three miles from 
Tenby, is to be sold. This is the British 
Ynys Pyr, measuring 1} mile by 3 mile, 
and, in area, 600 acres. It lies on a bed of 
limestone, which is quarried. Here are the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Priory, founded by Robert, 
son of St. Martin of Tours, as a cell to 
Dogmael Abbey. On the 15th inst. is to 
be put up for sale the first portion, com- 
prising fifty freehold building properties, 
of Carshalton Park, by direction of the 
owner, Captain Blake Taylor. Writing to 
the Countess of Upper Ossory (July 14, 
1779), Walpole says Carshalton is as rural 
a village as if it were in Northumberland, 
much watered with the clearest streams, and 
buried in the ancient trees of Scawen’s Park and 
the neighbouring Beddington. The park that is 
to be sold was formerly known as “ Scawen’s.” 
In 1726 Thomas Scawen employed James 
Leoni, architect, to design a magnificent 
manor-house there, which, we understand, 
was never begun. VPicart engraved the plans 
for Leoni’s edition of Alberti’s treatise upon 
architecture. An article upon Carshalton will 
be found in our columns of March 1, 1884. 
The additions to the parish church = 
were designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield. In 
the church were set up a monument,—the 
efligy by Rysbrack,—to Sir William Scawen, 
and an altar-tomb to Nicholas Gaynesford 
(temp. Henry VII.); his wife wears a re- 
markably large head-dress. 





HE Stationers’ Company are about to 
remove their School from Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, to a site which, as we read in the 
City Press, they have bought in Ferme-park, 
Stroud-green. The School was opened in Bolt- 
court in 1858,an Order in Chancery having 
been made in that year for a scheme where- 
under the Norton, Bishop, and Meredith 


charities were applied to that purpose. 
Thirty years later, the Charity Commis- 


sioners framed another scheme for the 
School’s future management. The master’s 
present house (No. 6) stands on part of the 
site of Dr. Johnson’s last home in London 
(No. 8).* We also read that the Mercers’ 
Company have purchased MBarnard’s Inn, 
Holborn, with a view to the erection on its 





* It so often is pointed out as being the actual 
house occupied Johnson that we may refer to what 
we said in our s of December 13, 1884 ; Jan 





Te (in reply to acorrespondent), and April 14 and 21, 





site of new premises for their School. Orio;. 
nally established in the Mercery, Cheapside the 
school has had several habitations. After the 
Great Fire a plot was reserved by statute in Qld 
Jewry, west side. In 1787 the Schoo] was 
taken to Budge-row, and thence, circa 1806, to 
Red Lion-court, Watling-street. In 1807 the 

moved the School to its present quarters x 
College-hill, planned and designed by George 
Smith, where Whittington’s almshouses 
now at Highgate,—formerly stood, being 
next to the Church of St. Michael Pater. 
noster Royal, wherein Whittington was 
buried, and not far from Merchant Taylors’ 
School in Suffolk-lane. The latter Schoo} 
migrated, twenty years ago, to its new build. 
ings (the late E. I’Anson, architect) in 
Charterhouse. In 33 Henry VIII. the 
Mercers obtained from the King, in considera- 
tion of 9697. 17s. 6d., a grant of lands. 
belonging to the dissolved religious house of 
St. Thomas Acon, part of which site is. 
occupied by their chapel, hall, and offices. 
The Company covenanted to maintain for 
ever @ free grammar school for twenty-five 
scholars (a number since enlarged) within the 
City. The Mercers’ School counts several 
distinguished men amongst its pupils, in- 
cluding Dean Colet, who founded St. Pauls 
School ; Sir Thomas Gresham ; Lionel, Earl of 
Middlesex, King James I.’s Lord-Treasurer; 
and Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely. Of 
Barnard’s, prius Mackworth’s, Inn, we gave 
an account on April 21, 1888. At the auction 
in June of that year the property, which 
covers about 28,000 feet superficial, was with- 
drawn, after a bid of 49,4002. The Art 
Workers’ Guild then became tenants of the 
hall, which an astronomical society has lately 
occupied. On June 9, 1888, we printed a 
view of the interior of the hall. 





; Consul-General for Spain sends us a 

copy of the regulations adopted for the 
International Section of Reproductions from 
the Art-Industries of all Nations,up tothe year 
1815, which is intended to form part of the 
Exhibition of Art-Industries which will be 
inaugurated on September 24 next, in the 
City of Barcelona. Further particulars can 
be obtained at the office of the Spanish Con- 
sulate, Billiter-street. 





bw present comparative proximity of the 

planet Mars has again turned some of 
our scientific minds towards the subject of 
the possibility of communication and answer 
by signs with that planet, which is apparently 
so similar to our own in its conditions, and 
the inhabitation of which by sentient beings 
is in the highest degree probable. Mr. Francis 
Galton, in a letter in the Times of the 6th, 
suggests that flash signals reflecting the light 
of the sun might be contrived of suflicient 
power to be seen from Mars with any such 
optical instruments as we ourselves possess. 

he first attempt might be the simple 
expression of a number, with the hops 


of ultimately receiving a response in 
a similar form. Once the ‘gages of 
any kind of interplanetary signalling 


were established, the transmission of ideas 
and intelligible messages would be only & 
question of time, though perhaps of a very. 
long time. But numbers, geometrical facts, 
and the elementary processes of logic, must, 
one would think, be the same wherever there 
are sentient minds, although the late Professor 
Clifford did suggest the possibility of a world 
in which two and two should not makefour. We 
have long been of opinion that some degree of 
interplanetary communication will be estab- 
lished eventually, possibly by the aid of some 
function of electricity not yet realised, though 
perhaps not for some centuries. In the mean- 
time, the extraordinary interest which would 
attach to sny, even the simplest and most 
rudimentary, interchange of signals with our 
neightour planet would justify some expen 
diture in making the attempt, and we hope 
Mr. Galton’s suggestion will not altogether 





fall to the ground. 
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STAFFORD COUNTY COUNCIL 
BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


Taz provision of a suitable building for the 
Stafford County Council, with Council -hall, 
committee-rooms, and offices, gave rise to this 
competition, and though the amount of money 
to be expended is a comparatively small sum, 
only 18,0007., the amount of interest that has 
been aroused amongst architects may be gauged 
by the fact that no fewer than sixty-three 
complete sets of designs were submitted 
to the scrutiny of the assessor, Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. These 
designs have been publicly exhibited in the 
Stafford Shiré-hall on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of this week. The premiums 
offered were 150/., 100/., and 50/., and it may 
be noted with satisfaction that the competitor 
placed first is to be employed as the architect, 
and to be paid the usual fees for professional 
services, in addition to the premium. 

By the assessor's award, the first place is 
allotted to Mr. H, T. Hare, of London, whilst 
Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, and Messrs. 
Cooksey & Cox, occupy second and third places 

tively. We have already referred with 
satisfaction to Mr. Hare’s success in the Oxford 
competition, and we equally congratulate him 
upon his success in this. Mr. Hare has many 
times submitted carefully-prepared designs in 
competitions, and though he has been repeatedly 
well placed, we are not aware that he has 
recently occupied the first place in any large 
competition. The site which has been acquired 
isin close proximity to the Shire-hall, which 
naturally occupies a’ central position in the 
Market-square. It is proposed to adapt the 
Chief Constable’s buildings in St. Martin’s- 
lace, 80 as to give access to the Council Build- 
ings, which will have a long elevation to St. 
Martin’s-street. This isa narrow thoroughfare, 
and will not give much opportunity for viewing 
the proposed buildings, except at rather close 
quarters. 

The scheme indicated in the original instruc- 
tions issued to architects called for the pro- 
vision of a Council-hall for 100 members of 
Council, seats for chairmen of committees, 
officials, reporters, and a gallery for the use of 
the public. The arrangement of the seats for 
the members was made a special feature, and 
notice was given that any suggestion for seats 
which would have the effect of dividing the 

council into parties would be regarded unfavour- 
ably, Three committee-rooms anda Chairman’s 
patlour were also required in close proximity to 
the hall. The first floor was suggested as the 
best position for these rooms, and this sug- 
gestion was universally adopted by the com- 
petitors. It was also suggested that the ground 
floor should have the following accommoda- 
tion :—Offices for Clerk to the Council and staff, 
offices for the County Surveyor, and for the 
Chief Surveyor of Main Roads. Houses for the 
Chief Superintendent of Police and a care-taker 
were also required, 

We may now refer to the drawings in the 
order of merit in which they have been placed 
by the assessor. Mr. Hare (whose design we 
published in last week’s Builder) has altered the 
ground-floor of the Chief Constable’s offices in 
St. Martin’s-place and continued the arcade, 
which exists, to the adjoining Judges’ house. 
The Chief Superintendents office has been con- 
verted into a large cloak-room, opening into the 
entrance-hall, _ On entering the vestibule, a 
porter’s lodge is on the right, and a waiting- 
foom on the left. The wide passage-way then 
turns at right-angles into a large entrance-hall, 
with the grand staircase to the Council-hall on 
the upper floor beyond. Turning again to the 
ight, at the foot of this staircase, the main 
a of the office is entered. The remainder 
of the ground-floor is devoted to the offices. 

€ main entrance to the offices is in the centre 
of the Martin-street front, and passing through 
“es vestibule a large hall is shown which 
paraects the corridor already referred to. 
~ sonal this hall the enquiry offices of the 

The oy opartments are conveniently reached. 
a erk to the Council has two offices 
aa é € north-east of the main corridor, 
cs hree on the opposite side facing Martin- 
this d An officers’ staircase leads from 

Pat ah apt to the upper floor, adjoining the 
eee gy sie saga —_ has 

: S Oppos e entrance, 

Heh ein office of which has a good north 
: offices of the County Sarveyor face 
“street, and are on the left of the office 


entrance. A staircase for the public gallery of 
the Council-hall occupies a position at the 
south-west corner of the Martin-street frontage. 
The lavatories are placed at the back in an 
attached building, with the passage cross-venti- 
lated. Against Eastgate House Mr. Hare shows 
a caretaker’s house, whilst a very commodious 
house for the Chief Superintendent of Police 
occupies the site of the old ‘‘Goat Inn.” On 
the first floor Mr. Hare has made a connecting 
passage from the judge’s house which leads on 
to the landing of the main staircase. The main 
staircase is a straight one, and has a wide top- 
lighted corridor running at right-angles to it 
and the Martin-street front. The Council-hall is 
placed on the west side of thie, and the com- 
mittee-rooms, the chairman’s parlour, and a 
waiting-room occupy a convenient position 
on the east side. Another central cor- 
ridor, top-lighted, gives access to these rooms. 
The seats in the Council-hall are arranged 
in segmental lines, the centre being the Chair. 
The arrangement will effectually prevent the 
division of the members into parties; but the 
passages are a very long way apart, and the 
movement of members from their seats in tne 
centre of the row will be somewhat disturbing 
to those at the ends. The style of the eleva- 
tion which has been adopted is the English 
Renaissance: of the seventeenth century, and 
though it can hardly be said to harmonise 
with the existing buildings, it is quiet and 
dignified in character, and as the Martin- 
street front is cut off by the block of old 
buildings at the corner, its variety is of little 
consequence. 

Messrs. Treadwell & Martin’s designs, sub- 
mitted under the motto of ‘‘ Expert,” differ from 
Mr. Hare’s principally in the position allotted 
to the Council-hall, which is at the east end of 
the first floor. A separate building is provided, 
adjoining Eastgate House, for the dynamos 


tion. The house for the Chief Superintendent 

of Police faces Eastgate-street, and has the 

caretaker’s hoase immediately behind it, In 

St. Martin’s-place the entrance is through a 

hall into a staircase-hall, and from this access 

is provided to a straight corridor running 

through the office block. At the west end of 

this corridor are placed the Chief Clerk's offices, 

facing Martin-street. Though carefully planned 

in other respects, this department seems to be 

a long way from the Council-chamber or the 

Chairman’s room, with which the occupants 

would be in more or less constant com- 

munication. At the east end, on either side 

of the corridor, are disposed the County Surveyor 

and the Main Roads Surveyor. The main 

entrance to offices is in the centre of the Martin- 

street front, whilst a separate staircase to the 

public gallery of the Council-chamber is provided 

at the east end. The arrangement of the first 

floor places all the committee rooms facing 

the street and its noise; the lavatories are also 

placed inconveniently. Messrs. Treadwell & 

Martin have kept their elevations studiously 

plain, and treated them in an Elizabethan 

manner. An elaborate scheme of panelling is 

shown to the interior of the committee rooms 

and Council-chamber. The Council-chamber 

seats follow a segmental line, but two passages 

have been inserted between the seats, as well 

as the two near the wall. We are inclined 

to think this a better arrangement almost than 

Mr. Hare’s, as it divides the seats into three 

blocks, and gives easier access. 

Messrs, Cooksey & Cox introduce one or two 
varieties into their design. They make a direct 
entrance from St, Martin’s-place, through a 
porch and vestibule, into a hall containing the 
main staircase, and from this hall a straight 
corridor through the office block is accessible. 
This corridor is of course intersected by the 
vestibule to the office entrance in the centre of 
the Martin-street front. The Clerk to the 
Council’s office is on the left of this corridor 
and faces north, and the adjoining staircase 
gives easy access to the Council-chamber above. 
The Road Surveyor’s offices face the north, 
whilst the Clerk to the Council’s clerks’ offices 
and the County Sarveyor’s offices face Martin- 
street on either side of the office entrance. The 
lavatories on this floor are conveniently placed. 
The Council-chamber on the first-floor has been 
placed at the east end, and it is reached by a 
corridor from the main staircase, which has 
cloak-room, lavatories, and a committee-room 
on one side, and two committee-rooms on the 
other, facing Martin-street, The sections show 
rather weak detail, and this is especially 


almost on a level with the floor.of the chamber, 
and would have been better had it been further 
removed from the scene of debate. The 
elevations are decidedly the best part of the 
design. They are pleasantly treated with 
circular windows on the ground floor and 
narrow windows above, and a bold cornice at 
the eaves. The line is broken at the end by a 
gable to the Council-chamber. One of the good 
points of the design is the elevation to the care- 
taker’s and Police Superintendent’s houses, 
facing Eastgate-street. 

There are several of the unplaced designs 
which are worthy of mention for the care and 
thought that are shown to have been bestowed 
upon them. We would mention those of 
Messrs. E. Guy Dawber and Langton Dennis. 
The points to be noted in which these gentle- 
men differ from those already referred to is the 
use of a small interior area for light and air, 
the provision of an‘‘ Aye” and “ No” lobby, which 
divides the chamber from the street, and this 
gives additional quietude. The elevations have 
been kept studiously plain, Messrs. F. C. Ryde 
and F. D. Bedford may be mentioned as the 
authors of a carefully-prepared design. , The 
Chairman’s parlour is conveniently placed, and 
special provision is made for reporters. Mr. 
Wm. A. Pite sends a design which has a 
corridor surrounding the Council - chamber. 
This is a good feature which few of the other 
competitors have been able to introduce. The 
elevations are cleverly drawn, and show con- 
siderably greater merit than the arrangement 
of the plans. 

The arrangement of the designs by the 
authorities deserves a word of praise; it 
would have been better, however, if the pre- 
miated designs had had a distinguishing mark, 
so that they might have been found. more 
easily. The assessor bas, in our opinion, made 
the best choice that could have been made 


and other requisites for electric-light installa- | from the designs submitted. : 


—_— —- | 
—— 


THE BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 


THE six sets of drawings submitted in the 
limited competition for the proposed New Insti- 
tute for the Parish of St. Botolph Without, 
Bishopsgate, have been publicly exhibited 
during the past week in St. Botolph’s Hall, and 
possess several points of interest in the treat- 
ment of an essentially modern class of building. 
The site presents especial difficulties, as not 
only is it irregular in shape and hidden away 
behind the buildings occupying the frontages 
to Bishopsgate-street, Brushfield-street, and 
Duke-street, but numerous ancient lights 
dominate the area, and cramp the possibilities 
of the building in every direction. Very 
limited frontages to the three streets being 
available,—scarcely more, in fact, than suffice 
for entrances,—the chief interest of the draw- 
ings lies in their planning and their internal 
treatment. We were, however, scarcely pre- 
pared for the almost utter absence of anything 
like architectural ability displayed by the eleva- 
tions, which cannot, with hardly an exception, 
rank higher than the commonplace. 

The scheme comprises two main divisions ; 
a Free Library and a Public Hall ; besides these 
are also a board room, caretaker’s residence, 
and the necessary cloak and retiring rooms. 
None of the designs appear to have solved 
the problem in an entirely satisfactory manner, 
even as regards the provision of accommoda- 
tion, to say nothing of architectural design. 
“Arts and Letters” (which, we hear, is by 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, F'.R.I,B.A., and is the 
accepted design, as stated in the Builder for 
July 9, p. 32) has one of the best plans, 
though even this is decidedly faulty in the 
lighting of important parts of the free library. 
The public hall is entered from Bishopsgate- 
street, which is, of course, the principal 
thoroughfare, and is well arranged, with the 
necessary cloak-rooms and retiring-rooms, while 
a further entrance to Brushfield-street, the con- 
necting street between Bishopsgate-street at 
the front and Duke-street at the rear, affords 
access to the platform end of the hall, and an 
exit also when the audience is dispersing. The 
library is entered from Duke-street, with a cor- 
ridor on the right, and the lending library, 
librarian’s room, and reference library, in the 
order mentioned, on the left, and entered from 
the main corridor, which is continued and joins 
that at the side of the public hall, and so 
forms a thoroughfare from front to back, 
into which the entrance from Brushfield- 
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noticeable in the hall. The public gallery is | 
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street leads at right- angles. There is a 
corridor also separating the library from the 
public hall, a useful and necessary arrange- 
ment for promoting quiet in the library, but 
insufficient for the proper lighting of the re- 
ference library by the small windows shown. 
Thus the reference library will, we fear, un- 
doubtedly be found insufficiently lighted for 
use in the daytime, a defect which also exists 
in a large portion of the lending library. On 
the first floor, over the library department on 
the ground floor, and hence leading to the 
insufficient lighting of this latter, is the reading- 
room, which, ver se, is well arranged, with dis- 
tinct provision for boys and girls, newspapers, and 
general reading. This part of the establishment 
is reached by a well-arranged staircase close to 
the library entrance in Dake-street. The board- 
room is placed in what can hardly be regarded 
as an entirely admirable position, on the first 
floor next Bishopsgate-street, where the noise of 
that busy thoroughfare will undoubtedly be a 
drawback. The elevation next Bishopsgate- 
street appears to have been inspired by modern 
American design, and is sadly lacking in repose 
and dignity, while the interior of the public 
hall, as shown by the half-inch scale drawing, 
is treated with rococo detail which it is to be 
hoped the designer will considerably modify if 
his design is to be carried out. 

“Justitia” has a plan differing in every 
respect from that of “Art and Letters,” and 
instead of placing the main corridor on one side 
of the site, as do the majority of the competi- 
tors, has this main artery running through the 
centre with an intersecting corridor leading 
from the Brushfield-street entrance. This com- 
petitor appears to provide considerably less 
accommodation than some of the others, 
restricting himself mainly to one - story 
building, an arrangement which, of course, 
by means’ of top-lighting, gets over the diffi- 
culties of a two-storied scheme, both in respect 
of adequate lighting and non-interference 
with existing rights of adjacent buildings. 
The public hall is placed at the Duke-street 
end of the site, and is entered from Brushfield- 
street. The free library is entered from Bishops- 
gate-street, with the lending-library on the left 
of the main corridor, and the reference-lib 
librarian’s-room, and news-room on the right. 
For the amount of accommodation provided we 
should be inclined to regard this plan as fairly 
satisfactory, but the elevations are common- 
place to a degree, the principal one, to Bishops- 
gate-street, being apparently inspired by a 
study of the TZimes offices, which, as our 
readers are aware, are not of surpassing 
interest. 

“ Halfpenny Postage Stamp ” appears to have 
considered a straight corridor to be one of the 
most important features of his plan. This is 
placed on one side of the site, and from it are 
entered the free library at the Duke-street end, 
and the public hallat the Bishopsgate-street end. 
There is a good entrance from this latter and a 
crush-room or hall which makes a good feature 
in the plan, but sufficient exits are not provided 
from the public hall itself to the corridors and 
entrances contiguous. The elevations can best 
be described as of the commercial type of archi- 
tecture, and somewhat ordinary examples even 
of the low type chosen. 

“ Progress” also makes much of the straight 
corridor, and, as in the preceding design, places 
the public hall at the Bishopsgate-street end of 
the site and the free library at the Duke-street 
end. The public hall has a corridor on eachside, 
an arrangement which hassome advantages, but 
these are rather discounted by the peculiarities 
of the site. The free library is planned with 
its reading-room on the ground floor, and the 
lending library and reference library on the 
first floor, a disposition which cannot be wholly 
commended. 

“St. Botolph” has committed the singular 
mistake of making the principal entrance to 
the public hall, which is placed at the Duke- 
street end, through the public library, which is 
approached from Bishopsgate -street, and is 
placed wholly on the ground floor, with the 
reading-room on the right of the corridor, the 
reference library behind, and the lending 
library on theleft. The author appears to have 
deemed his library as of primary importance, 
but at the same time seems to have felt that 
the entrance to the public hall should be from 
the principal thoroughfare, Bishopsgate-street, 
although his secondary entrance from Brush- 
field-street, and his two exits to Duke-street, 
are really the approaches to the hall. Omitting 
this matter of the entrances, the plan has 


considerable merits, but the question of the 
entrances is an important one. The elevations 
are another example of commonplace design of 
modern Renaissance fashion. 

“Plan” certainly belies his motto, as the 
plan is by far the weakest in the competition, 
and is, in fact, amateurish, while the elevations 
are about the most satisfactory of those sub- 
mitted, that to Bishopsgate-street being a fairly 
good version of German Renaissance, and those 
to the less important frontages quietly and 
soberly treated in a Flemish manner. The 
author errs fatally in his plan by placing the 
public hall in the centre of the site, severing 
the lending-library at the Duke-street end from 
the reading-room next Bishopsgate-street. The 
board-room is in a good position, near Bishops- 
gate-street, but not adjoining it, but the placing 
of the librarian’s-room quite by itself, and sepa- 
rated from the library by a corridor, is too great 
a concession to the desire some librarians have 
of getting away from the busy pacts of the 
establishments under their care. 


SeInRENEREON Anton cath SenRenRERaRm 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Gazette des Beaux Arts commences an 
unusually good number with an admirable 
article by M. Henri Lechat on “ L’Acropole 
d’Athénes,” one of the most eloquent articles 
on that fascinating subject that we have ever 
read, While giving a vivid sketch of the 
combination of objects of architectural and 
artistic interest collected on that celebrated 
hill, the author endeavours to define and 
characterise the special nature of the interest 
which attaches to them, and especially to 
the Parthenon, which he regards as the 
summary of the artistic greatness and intel- 
lectual perfection of the Greek spirit. Rather, 
he says, could we part with all the Greek 
literature that has been preserved to us than 
lose the Parthenon. The whole essay is filled 
with a noble enthusiasm for its subject, and 
should be read by all who are interested in 
Greek architecture. M. H. Bouchot contri- 
butes an article on ‘“ Portrait Miniature en 
France”; Baron Gerspach writes on ‘ Les 





,| Dessins de Van der Meulen, aux Gobelins”; 


M. Gayet continues his articles on “La 
Sculpture .Copte” (notice the conventional 
wolf which forms the tail-piece to the 
chapter), and M. Paul Leprieur, under the 
heading “Correspondance d’Angleterre” gives 
a long critical summary of recent English 
exhibitions, which, in the light of ‘‘seeing 
ourselves as others see us,” will be found both 
instructive and amusing. He gives the first place 
to Mr. Watts among English painters; Sir F. 
Leighton has lived among Greek art, colouring 
it with tones “entiers, violents, acides, et 
cruels,” an English Bouguereau, only more 
highly coloured, only different from Bouguereau 
in that he has more style “et parfois des 
idées.” The love of genre is the plague spot in 
English art; Sir J. Millais, who once painted 
such pictures as were to be seen in the Guild- 
hall Exhibition, has been lost in it and come 
down to the “‘ Chromo-lithographic aimable des 
Christmas papers.” For our sea-pieces alone 
the French critic has entire admiration. They 
show the instinct of a whole race for the sea; 
the English sea-painters live on the sea and 
know it intimately, they do not merely con- 
template it. ‘ Depuis le vieux Hook, qui fut 
un précurseur, jusqu’A Colin Hunter, Vicat 
Cole [is he a sea-painter?] les deux Wyllie, 
John Brett, J. R. Reid, Napier Hemy, Allan J. 
Hook, il n’y amait qu’ a louer.” This is a little 
mixed, certainly, but true enough in the main. 
The Art Journal commences with the first of 
a series of articles on ‘“‘ Rambles in the Isle of 
Wight” by the editor, with sketches by Mr. 
Percy Robertson. We agree with Mr. Huish that 
“the Island” is underrated at present, but it 
is at any rate comparatively quiet, and we 
hope it will not lose this advantage by being 
written about again. The modern-medizeval 
monument to Queen Eleanor in Lincoln 
Cathedral is the subject of a short enthusiastic 
communication from Canon Venables, who does 
not quite seem to see that the interest of a 
modern imitation of a decayed medizval 
monument is not very great, however cleverly 
it is done. Mr. Norman Garstin’s articles on 
the scenery of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
are continued, and accompanied by some good 
illustrations, and the number contains a batch 
of letters from certain painters to the late Mr. 
Leyland, including one from Mr. Whistler from 





which it appears that Mr. Leyland invented 
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the title of “nocturne” for some of m, 
Whistler's paintings, to the delight of the 
artist, who says “you have no idea what an 
irritation it proves to critics and consequent 
pleasure to me.” The “ consequent” is good, 

The Magazine of Art commences with an 
article on the work of Mr, Onslow Ford, by 
Miss M. Hepworth Dixon, written in that 
stilted and affectedly “literary” style whick is 
the bane of modern art-criticism, and seems 
more than usually out of place in reference to 
the work of so straightforward and up 
tentious an artist as Mr. Ford. Mr. Spielmann 
contributes an illustrated article on Charles 
Keene. Mr. Ricketts has drawn a wildly 
sentimental design in memoriam of Shelley, to 
accompany 2a still more sentimental and foolish 
poem. Mr. Alfred T. Story writes an article. 
on Mr. Bernard Evans, R.I., and his landscape 
paintings, which are very powerful in their 
way, and well illustrated in the article; but we 
cannot say we think this modern fashion of 
writing critical or laudatory articles on living 
artists is in good taste. Mr. G. T. Robinson’s 
second article on the decoration of ceilings con- 
tains some very interesting examples, Mr, 
Phipps Jackson’s article on the Grafton 
Gallery seems to be a kind of advertisement in 
advance of the new art gallery, with a plan 
and sketches. To our thinking there are more 
art. galleries already than we can fill with 
pictures that are worth anything. 

The Architectural Record, an American 
monthly to which we have before referred, 
contains an article on ‘‘ Early Renaissance in 
England,” by Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, with 
illustrations, and one on ‘“‘ Modern Mosaic in 
England,” by Mr. Lewis Ff’. Day, together with 
a running reprint of Professor Aitchison’s lec- 
tures on Byzantine architecture, so that it 
seems an American megazine of this class 
comes a good deal to England for its writing. 
There are other articles signed by presumably 
American names. As usual, the /ecord is very 
liberally illustrated with reproductions from 
photographs. | 

The Antiguary includes among its articles. 
one on “ Subterranean Dwellings,” by Mr. D; 
MacRitchie; the rest are most continued 
serial articles to which reference has already 
been made. 

In the Nineteenth Centwry Dr. Jean Paul 
Richter writes on the “ Art Studentship of the 
Early Italian Painters,” the object being to 
show the importance and mutual exclusiveness 
of the local schools of art of the period. He 
quotes largely from the “ Statutes of the Guild 
of Padua,” which certainly seem to confirm his 
view as to exclusiveness and jealousy of foreign 
interference with which such guilds were con- 
ducted. Colonel Kenney-Herbert contributes. 
on an art which interests us all—the “ Art of 
Dining ;” and Major Willoughby Verner treats. 
a subject of great practical importance under 
the heading “ Dungeness or Dover?” recom- 
mending Dungeness for a great artificial 
harbour rather than Dover, as being more 
central and having better anchorage ground, 
though it would of course have to be fortified. 

In the Century Miss Mabel L. Todd and 
Mr. David P. Todd write a joint article of con~ 
siderable interest, and well illustrated, on an 
ascent of Fuji for scientific purposes, especially 
to test the clearness of the air for astronomical 
observation. The result is reported as satis- 
factory; double stars were resolved plainly 
which are usually difficult to resolve, &€c 
Mr. R. Cleveland Coxe has an article vom 
“Gloucester Harbour” (U.S.A. of course) Na 
good shipping sketches by himself. Mr. oc 
Van Brunt continues the articles on arco: 
tecture at the Chicago Exhibition, with ¥~ 
illustration of the Electricity Building, W 
is not however a remarkable design, and it may 
be hinted that the American architects 
blowing the trumpet a little too loud abou! 
these exhibition buildings. Mr. C. A. Kena 5 
article on “The Great Plains of Canada” sketche® 
vividly the characteristics of this yor yo 
scenery, where, as he says, there 1s “& rr er 
that may be heard.” It is illustrated by old 
Rennington. Mr.Stillman’s article on “ Italian . 
Masters ” deals this month with Paul bse ge . 
‘the greatest of the decorative painters 0 7” 
sixteenth century judged as decorator ." * 
The most interesting point in it is the quota tion 
from an account of the painter’s examinavic 
before the Inquisition for having introdu 
secular figures into a picture of the Last BapPe 
Finally the painter, driven into a corner, : 
“T believe, to tell the truth, that there were oe 
at that supper Christ and the Apostles, 
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when in a picture there is a spare space, I fill 
it with figures of my own invention.” When 
asked the meaning of the armed servants in 
German dress, he replied that “he worked after 
the manner of painters and fools, who had no 
other way to express the fact that the master 
of the house was rich and lived splendidly.” 
Paolo had, however, to paint the figures out. 

whole account is a most curious expo- 
sition of the art-philosophy of the Renaissance 





artist. 

Scribner contains a very complete and finely- 
lustrated article by Mr. N. 8S. Shaler on 
“Joebergs.” At the conclusion he speaks 
strongly on the folly of risking encounters with 
icebergs on the main passenger-ship routes, and 
recommends that when icebergs come further 
south than usual the route should be altered 
for the time ; ‘one day longer on a voyage is 
better than wreck.” A good deal has been 
heard of this unpleasant subject lately, and the 
caution should not be overlooked. Mrs. Fields 
contributes an article on Guerin’s ‘‘ Centaur,” 
chiefly interesting for M. Delort’s fine 
illustration. 

In Harper, Mr. F. D. Millet’s “‘ Black Forest 
to Black Sea” goes on, with many clever 
sketches. Miss Woolson contributes a rather 
sketchy article on ‘‘ Capri and the Ionian Sea.” 
Mr. T. Mitchell Prudden gives information on 
artificial ice-making, with diagrams of the 
“plant.” He draws attention to the fact that 
“all ice from sewage-polluted waters is danger- 
ous,” a point to remember during the present 
threatening of cholera. 

In the. Gentleman’s Magazine is an article on 
the “Old London Potteries,” ‘‘one hundred 
years before Wedgwood,” by Mr. C. Cooper; 
and Mr. J.W. Sherer contributes one on the 
“Qld Inns of Salt Hill” in the Eton neighbour- 
hood. Mr. T. B. H. Graham’s article on “ The 
Trade Routes of Roman Britain” is a con- 
tribution on the “ picking up of the lost threads 
of history relating to the four long centuries of 
Roman rule in Britain.” 

In the National Review Mr. R. Edgecumbe 
revives the account of the “ First Ascent of 
Mont Blanc,” made under the conduct of the 
guide Balmat of historic name. Mr. F. H. 
Abell takes the reader a pleasant and in- 
structive walk ‘‘ Along Hadrian’s British Wall.” 

The Lssexw Review for the current quarter 
contains a good deal of local archzological and 
other information, and some notes, with plan 
and sketches, on Boreham Church (No. 3 of 
Essex Churches). 

Macmillan contains a well-written article on 
Baalbek, by the Rev. Hasketh Smith, in which 
he suggests that the gigantic substracture 
under the platform on which the Greek temple 
of the Sun was built should be more carefully 
examined, as showing signs of an older building 
of an Egyptian character of massiveness. 
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CAP, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


THE accompanying drawing of a cap in 
St. John’s Chapel, Worcester Cathedral, "al 
been kindly sent to us by Mr. Greenslade, as a 
pendant to the illustrations of Worcester Cathe- 

which appeared in our last. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT LLANDEILO. 


THE forty-seventh annual meeting of this| Wal 


tion opened at Lilandeilo- Fawr, in 
henshire, on Monday last, when the 
Ts and their friends assembled in force 
Si] the inaugural address of the President, 
ames Williams-Drummond, Bart., which 

Was delivered at the Town-hall, at 8 p.m. 
; the subject of his address, the President 
& purely local one, the history of Talley 
is ke and gave a very concise account of what 
Own with regard to its foundation and 
uent benefactors. Much of the informa- 
to be found in Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticon” 
ck volumes of the “ Archzologia 
aw ae but even those who were already 
” ted with the facts were glad to have 
or een on the eve of a visit to the 
+ Ae ~ The precise date of the founda- 
my menti ey is unknown, and the absence of 
Would see on of it by Giraldus Cambrensis 
to his em to indicate that it was subsequent 
dose through Wales with Arch- 
ae q dwin in 1188. Rhy sap Griffith 
sus Magnus” of the Confirma- 
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Cap in St. John’s Chapel, Worcester Cathedral. Drawn by Mr. S. K. Greenslade. 





tion Charter of the 5th of Edward III.), 
died in 1197, so that it is probable that the 
Preemonstratensian house in this place was 
planted in the valley of the Towy in the last 
decade of the twelfth century. The first 
authentic reference to Talley is in 1208, in 
which year King John confirmed a grant of 
land to the Abbey, here styled the Order of 
Preemonstratensians. At the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries in 1535, the possessions of the 
Abbey were valued at £135. 9s. 7d., it being 
the third wealthiest of the monastic houses in 
the diocese of St. Davids. 

On Tuesday the members left the Cawdor 
Arms at 9a.m. for an excursion to Talley and 
Dolau Cothby, the carriages, twenty in number, 
forming quite an imposing cavalcade as they 
traversed the usually quiet streets of Llandeilo. 
The weather, which is always so important a 
factor on such occasions, appeared to be doubt- 
ful at starting. The sky was overcast, and the 
weather-wise prognosticated rain, but fortu- 
nately the prophecies of evil to come were not 
realised. It may be said at once that the whole 
drive, both going and returning, was a most 
delightful one in every way. Pleasant com- 
panionship—¢a va sans dire—and an endless 
succession of views of the green hills and dales 
of Carmarthenshire, one more charming than 
the other, prevented the long journeys from 
place to place ever becoming tedious. Whilst 
passing through such fine scenery it was im- 
possible not to speculate as to whether, if it 
had formed the environment of the Saxon he 
would have deveioped that keen appreciation 
of the beauties of nature which seems to be 
the birthright of the Celt, and which is every- 
where so apparent in the place-names of 


The first stop was made at Taliaris Chapel, 
four and a-half miles north of Llandeilo, which 
owes its chief interest to its association with 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, by whom the building 
was consecrated in the time of Charles a 
Unfortunately the chapel has fallen into the 
hands of the restorer, a local architect, and is 
now being so modernised by the usual destruc- 
tive process employed in such cases that every 
vestige of antiquity has disappeared. When 
the operation is complete what was once a 
quaint old chapel with a distinctive character 
of its own will have become about as interest- 


thing’ remains above ground besides the 
northern and eastern walls of the central 
tower, with the high pointed arches opening 
into the transept and the presbytery. The 
excavations have disclosed the greater part of 
the plan of a cruciform church with transeptal 
chapels. The piers of the nave are quite plain, 
and those of the central tower have a simple 
roll moulding on the angles. No sculptural 
details of any kind have yet been found, and 
most of the work must have been as devoid of 
ornament as most of the churches in the neigh- 
bouring county of Pembrokeshire. 

Immediately to the north of the Abbey are 
two lakes, as might have been surmised from 
the name Talley, which is an abbreviated form 
of the Zul.y-Liychan, or Head of the . Lakes. 
The situation is altogether a most charming 
one, in the midst of pine-clad hills. 

The party proceeded on foot to inspect a 
curious mound on the low-lying ground 
between the two lakes. The Rev. Charles Ohid- 
low, who has investigated the site, believes it 
to be the foundation of « crannog, or lake 
dwelling, although it may turn out eventually 
to be sepulchral. 

At about one o’clock the party reached 
Edwinsford, the residence of the President, Sir 
James Williams Drummond, bart., where 
lancheon was provided. The house is an old 
one modernised, but contains some good ceilings 
with ornamental plaster-work of the Jacobean 
period. 

The next place visited was Dolau Cothy 
(fifteen miles north of Llandeilo), the seat of 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Hills-Johnes, V.C., 
K.C.B. Here the Roman gold mines and early 
inscribed stones occupied the attention of the 
archzologists. 

The last stop was at Cymfil Cayo church, 
which has a massive tower and an inscribed 
stone built into the north wall of the nave. 

A long drive back to Llandeilo of fifteen 
miles concluded the day’s excursion. 

At the evening meeting papers were read by 
Mr. Stephen W. Williams on the architecture of 
Talley Abbey, and by Mr. Edward Owen on its 
history. 

We will continue our report of the meeting 
next week. 











ing as the modern villa residence of a retired 
tradesman. Within the chapel is the tomb of 
Lord Robert Seymour. 

After leaving Taliaris Chapel, the party pro- 
ceeded to Talley Abbey, three miles further 
north. Here the architectural peculiarities of 
the building were explained by Mr. Stephen W. 
Williams, F.S.A., under whose direction the 
recent excavations have been carried out. The 





BATHS, &C., COMPETITION, KINGSTON-ON- 
THAMES.—We are informed that the Town 
Council has awarded the first premium fora 
design for the proposed new swimming-baths 
and extension of the Queen’s Promenade to 
Mr. Edward Carter, A.R.I.B.A., and the second 
to Mr. W. H. Hope, both practising at Kingston. 
The design inclades swimming-baths for men 





and women, constructed on the river foreshore 


Abbey has long been in ruins, and hardly any- | beneath the promenade, 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON METRO- 
POLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


WE now conclude our report* of the evi- 
dence given before this Commission up to the 
time of its adjournment for the summer recess. 


The Flow of the Lea. 


Mr.J Child, Eogineer to the Lea Conservancy, 
handed in supplementary tables of the minimum 
flow of the river Lea over Feilde’s Weir during 
the four driest years known,—1874, 1884, 1887, 
and 1891. The summary is as follows, the mean 
being given for a day, a week, a month, and 
three months :— 


Foraday. A week. Amonth. 3 months. 
1874.. 13,320,000 15,939,000 17,478,000 20,709,000 
1884.. 19,080,000 22,815000 29,601,000 33,657,000 
1887.. 18,261,000 19,481,000 22,195,000 23,937,333 
1891.. 13 356,000 20,106,000 21,078,060 23, 226,C00 


Fall details were appended. In reply to the 
Chairman, the witness eaid that, the weir being 
above the Est London intake, if the Company 
require more water than is passing over they 
must take it from wells or from storage. The 
amount taken by the New River Company was 
uniform, because it could not be changed 
without altering the gauge, and therefore no 
abstraction accounted for any difference in the 
flow over the weir. There was no rule of cor- 
respondence between the rainfall and the flow 
over the weir. 

Mr. Francis informed the Commission that 
the Company took their full quantity of water 
(viz., 22,500,000 gallons per day) from the Lea 
during the following times of minimum dis- 
— over Feilde’s Weir :—1874: July, August, 
and September. 1884: Seven days in August, 
and throughout September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1887 * Seven days in July and throughout 
August, September, and October. 1891:, 
Throughout July, August, and September. 


The County of Kent. 


Mr. BR. G. Mallen, on behalf of the Sanitary 
Authorities of Bromley and Beckenham, said 
they had formed a joint committee with the 
object of obtaining the control of the water 
supply within their districts. 

The Chairman: That point, of course, is 
beyond the scope of our inquiry. 

Mr. Mullen handed in a statement made by 
Sir J. F. Lennard, of West Wickham, Chairman 
of the Kent County Council. It gave figures 
to show how rapidly the population was ad- 
vancing in the districts of the Beckenham, 
Bromley Urban, and Bromley Raral, Sanitary 
Authorities, and stated that the water supply 
in the chalk underlying the districts was being 
drawn upon by the Kent Company for the 
supply ofother districts. This use of the water 
ought not to be allowed to extend, because it 
would be required locally. 

Asked by the Chairman for information to 
show that water for local needs could be got 
within the districts, Mr. Mallen referred to a 
report made in 1891 by Messrs. Bailey Denton, 
Son, & North to the effect that two of the Kent 
Company’s engines had been working day and 
night for years without lowering the water 
more than a foot; and Sir A. Geikie remarked 
that that was rather evidence that the water 
was sufficient for both local and other needs. 

The witness said that the inhabitants of the 
district had not experienced any deficiency as 
yet, but there were thousands of acres yet un- 
built upon that were being rapidly developed. 


Metropolitan Essex. 


Mr, W. D. Whittingham, Chairman of the 
Essex Metropolitan District Water Supply Com- 
mittee, said that the parishes of West Ham, 
Chigwell, Chingford, Loughton, and Waltham 
Holy Cross, with a population of over 381,000, were 
served by the East London Company, and, on 
the whole, satisfactorily; but anxiety as to the 
sources of supply was heightened by the rapid 
growth of the suburban districts of Waltham- 
stow and Leyton, which doubled in population 
each census. They had two sources of supply, 
—from the L2a and from the wells,—and the 
well water was much the better of the two. 
The Lea was exhausted ; any increase of supply 
must come from the welis; and in the future 
Essex would require all the water to be had 
from that source. Therefore, he asked for a 
separate Water Authority for the district. 

The Chairman: We have nothing to do with 
that, and we must not go into it. 

The witness said he believed that a portion 
of the district was supplied exclusively by well 
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water, and that locally-made analyses had indi- 
cated where the well water and the river water 
blended ; but 
The Chairman pointed out that the reservoir 
supplying that part of the district could be filled 
at the option of the Company with either river 
water or well water. 


The County of Surrey. 


Mr. H. Yoo), J.P., Chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Surrey County Council, and 
for many years Deputy-Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, gave the Commission information as 
to the authorities charged with preventing the 
pollution of the Thames and the Lea. They 
are (a) the Conservators of the Thames, as 
regards that river and any stream communi- 
cating with it above the western boundary of 
the Metropolis and within ten miles of the 
Thames measured in a direct line; (0) the 
Rural and Urban Sanitary Authorities through 
and by whose districts the streams may 
flow, who have jurisdiction under the 
Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, and the Public 
Health Act, 1875; and (c) the Councils of 
the counties through or by which the 
streams may flow, the Act of 1888 giving power 
to contribute to the cest of prosecutions 
instituted by other authoritier, and power to 
constitute a joint committee of the Councils or 
other bodies representing all the administra- 
tive areas of the counties. But, in the Lea 
Valley, the Sanitary Authorities have no jaris- 
diction, and the power is reserved to the Con- 
servancy, which is the only exception to the 
general provisions of the Act. In the Thames 
Valley the duty devolves primarily upon the 
Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities, and a 
concurrent jurisdiction is given to the County 
Councils and the Conservancy. 
Council naturally desires to avoid anything like 
friction with the Conservancy. 

The Chairman: Partly on the principle of 
never doing yourself what you can get any one 
else to do for you. 

Witness: No doubt. If I say to a Sanitary 
Authority, ‘‘You ought to put on another 
inspector,” I am met with the statement that 
the Conservancy gets 18,000/. a year for doing 
the work. The witness, continuing, said that 
the Surrey County Council have endea- 
voured to work through the Sanitary Authori- 
ties, and have not found it necessary them- 
selves to take legal proceedings, From the 
evidence tendered by the Thames Conservancy 
it would appear that they were the only body 
taking up this work, whereas it was really being 
done with some efficiency by other bodies. 
The Sarrey County Council had appointed Dr. 
Edward Seaton Medical Officer of Health. 
The tributaries that go through or bound the 
County of Surrey are the Wey, the Wandle, and 
the Mole. The attention of the County Council 
has been chiefly given to the Wey and the 
Wandle. The condition of the Wey is very 
unsatisfactory. It is greatly polluted by 
sewage, especially from the boroughs of 
Godalming and Guildford, and by matters 
discharged from tanneries and paper-mills. 
The paper-mills have been a very great trouble. 
The effiaent is large in quantity, and there has 
been difficulty in dealing with it. Messrs. 
Spicer, the proprietors of the Cattersole mills, 
have expended over 3,000/, in attempts to deal 
with their effluent, and have failed. The 
tanneries are about Godalming and Guildford, 
and are being dealt with by the Guildford 
Sanitary Authority with some success. There 
has been one prosecution at the Assizes, where 
an arrangement was come to under which the 
pollution will be dealt with satisfactorily, An 
agreement has been come to with landowners 
for an area of land sufficient for filtration, so 
that nothing will pass into the Tittingbourne 
without filtration. The tannery of Messrs. 
Wray will be taken into the Godalming main 
drainage scheme, and the discharge will be 
treated with the sewage of the town. The 
County Committee have had many conferences 
with local authorities to induce them to press 
forward sewerage schemes. At the instance of 
the Chertsey Rural Sanitary Authority, twenty- 
six drains have been cut off from discharging 
into watercourses. At the Gordon Boys’ Home 
at Chobham an engine raises the slop water, 
&c., and throws it over a hill so as to put it on 
land in another watershed. Godalming has 
adopted a precipitation and filtration scheme 
to be worked on eighty acres of land. In Wey- 
bridge and Chertsey nothing has been done 
since 1888. The sewage of Godalming, going 


. 





* See last volume of the Builder, pp. 418, 435, 456, 480, 
503 ; and current volume, pp. 10, 29, 47, 71, 82, 103. 


into the river, has conveyed enteric fever to 


; 





Guildford, where the river water was drank yp. 
filtered. The stoppage of two road-drains at 
Weybridge produced serious illness and one 
death. When a district is provided with 
water supply there ought to be sewers to 
away the water brought in. A good deal of 
water flows into road drains, and it is got rig of 
nobody knows how. Pollution is not stopped in 
the district. Although twenty-six drains were 
cut off last year, as many or twice as map 
remain. Cases are found out because reported 
illness brings down the Medical Officer of 


The County | 


Health. In March diphtheria broke out at the 
Bisley Farm Schools, where there are 170 boys 


besides officers. Kverything was flowing into a 


foul cesspit and thence into the Bourne, That 
had been going on for years, and never djs. 
covered by anybody. It is all being remedied 
under a scheme laid down by the Rural Sanitary 
Authority. er; 

The Chairman: That obviously is a means of 
finding out pollutions which, while at the dis. 
poral of the Sanitary Authority, is not at the 
disposal of the Conservancy. 

Witness: It is not at the disposal of the 
Thames Conservancy; there is no doubt about 
that. The Bisley schools have been in the 
public papers many times, and the. Thames 
Conservancy has been active in thé district 
since this Commission has been sitting. The 
Surrey County Council hold it to be their duty 
to carry out the Rivers Pollution Act. Surrey 
has the deepest interest in keeping the river 
pure, and will prosecute this work with the 
support of Middlesex and London, and probably 
of every County Council in the district. 


The County of Middlesex, 


Mr, R. D. M. Littler, Q.C., Chairman of the 
Middlesex County Council, handed in a return 
of the Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities in 
the Council’s administrative area, the 

and the populations in 1881 and 1891, the total 
in the latter year being 560,328. Of this 
number, 364,100 were supplied by one of four 
companies,—Grand Junction, West Middlesex, 
East London, and New River. There were 
local supplies for 196,228, in eight urban dis- 
tricts, — Enfield, Finchley, Friern Barnet, 
Harrow, Southall, Norwood, Teddington, Ux- 
bridge, and three-fourths of Tottenham; and 
in five rural districts, viz., Barnet, Brentford, 
Hendon, Staines, and Uxbridge. Mr. Littler 
gave many explanations by the aid of a large 
map, and urged that the people ot Middlesex 
claimed that, if water were taken from the 
Thames, they ought to have, if not the first 
drink, at all events as much in proportion as 
London takes. They also feared that the 
sinking of deep wells by the companies would 
affect their well supplies; and Mr. Littler 
believed that the water in the gravel did not 
come from the Thames, although it would 
ultimately find its way to the river. Some 
local welis:had been drained, but they did not 
go down into the chalk, they were all in the 
gravel. This gravel water was largely carried 
away by drains cut through the gravel beds. 
Mr. Wm. Kitteringham, Surveyor to the 
Enfield Local Board, said that the water in one 
of its wells,_the Eagle House well,—used to 
rise to 40 ft. above Ordnance datum and “ena! 
by gravitation through a condait. — om 
gradually got lower and lower, and in aed 
conduit was lowered. Then the supply 
At present the water stands at 32 ft. a oo 
Ordnance datum, and for about eight sonar om 
had to b3 pumped. The pump is a 
70 ft., and, although a good supply is The 
the water level is falling continuously. inom 
Local Board’s wells do not affect each . = 
and he attributed the described cep 0 . 
Hoe-lane well about a mile and — pore 
In sinking a new well at Ponders Eo po om 
they penetrated the chalk they found tha ; a 
pumping ceased at Hoe-lane, the 7 os 90 
water increased by something like 7 ja tt 
gallons a minute. The Hoe-lane well was well 
in depth ; the boring of the Eagle a en 
was from 250 ft. to 300 ft. in depth. . — 
London Company had a piece of groun aa 
50 yds. of the local well, and if age rrent 
deeper well they could deprive the rere king 
hood of its water supply; but wa” “po 
would not affect the surface waters. rs se aa 
supply was taken from the chalk, an » eee 
the direction in which the water cam 4 that 
where the chalk cropped out, they mae y the 
the supply would be injuriously affec In twenty 
sinking of wells outside the district, in 





hours a day the Board's well yielded from 
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600,000 to 700,000 gallons,—from 20 to 25 
gallons per head per day. wisi 

Mr. T. 8. Tilley, who was sinking the new 
well at Ponder’s End for the Enfield Local 
Board, said that from 2 a.m. to 8 a.m. the yield 
was increased by 80 to 100 gallonsa minute, 
and his explanation was that in the early morn- 
‘othe New River Company were not pumping. 
Once the water became creamy, and he sur- 
mised that it had come through a fissure, and 
cleared it of chalk. He handed in a list of 
qells that were sinking. (This list was given 
in the Builder a fortnight ago, p. 83. In the 
e of the well at the Small Arms Factory 
the depth ought to be 18 ft., and not 19 ft.) 

Mr. John Mercer, landowner, brewer, and 
formerly miliowner on a stream known as the 
Frays, near Uxbridge, believed that the Colne 
had diminished in volume 20 per cent. during 
the last twenty years, and was examined as to 
the grounds of that belief. A well was sunk at 
the Colne Brewery in 1875, and the water came 
high enough to flow over an overshot-wheel 
which drove pumps and supplied the brewery. 
When other artesian wells had been bored the 
water would not flow to the top of the wheel, 
and the overshot-wheel had to be converted 
into a breast shot-wheel,and made to go the 
other way, which diminished power, fall, and 
quantity. He attributed this to the sinking of 
wells by the Colne Valley Water Company. 
The falling-off in the Colne he attributed to 
deep borings throughout the chalk area. When 
pumping began at West Hyde, Hertfordshire, 
between Rickmansworth and Uxbridge, it 
affected the levels of the wells in the neigh- 
bourhood of Uxbridge. 

The Chairman: It is easy to say that; but we 
should like to have some proof of it. 

Witness: I am convinced in my own mind 
that there was a diminution in the flow of my 
own well. 

The Chairman: But I want you to convince 
me. 

The witness said that the supply to the 
Uxbridge town wells had fallen off, and it 
became a question how the increasing popula- 
tion was to be supplied, and he attributed this 
to increased pumping by others. 

Mr. Hill: I suppose you look upon the water 
inthe chalk as being practically one body,— 
an underground reservoir, as it were? 

Witness: I look upon the chalk as an under- 
ground reservoir, and there are different strata 
of flint in the chalk. 

Mr. Hill urged the importance of rainfall as 
a factor in the flow of the Colne. 

Witness: When you are dealing. with a river 
like the Colne, that is supplied mainly and 
almost entirely from deep springs, as all its 
tributaries are, it is different. 

Mr. Hill: Are not the deep springs fed by 
rainfall ? 

Witness: Yes; but the rainfall does not get 
down to the chalk in days or months. 

Mr. Hill: Unless you have the actual facts, 
you are making a comparison that is not of 
ee use, Do the springs issue at a lower 

lthan they used to do? 

Witness : Where they can; but in many cases 
the once nice round head has become flattened, 
indicating less power and flow; and many 
springs on the hills have ceased. 


The County of Buckingham, 


Viscount Curzon appeared to represent the 
general feeling in South Buckinghamshire that 
any large scheme for taking water from that 
part, from the Thames and the Colne especially, 
would seriously damage the water supply of the 
a, watered by those two rivers. Asked 
a e fear was of storage or of deep wells, 

oy the people did not want to see any water 
a taken from that part of Buckinghamshire, 
for “ water supply was only just sufficient now 

© needs of the localities. People were 
may that any large scheme for taking water 
seriously affect the wells and the water- 

generally. 
‘ane Chairman remarked that this caveat 
sch Properly entertained when a general 

rem had been propounded. 

ove by Sir A. Geikie whether any scheme 
‘hes so Carried out which had affected the 
pote “ey, Viscount Curzon said he was not 
bet the - any scheme had been carried out, 
. bi tand Junction Company had promoted 
i to increase their supply by water taken 
oa we Thames at Dorney, between Windsor 
— and that Bill was successfully opposed 
use of Commons. So far as he knew, 


\of the Buckingham County Council, said that 


nothing had been done recently to tamper with 
the water-supply of the county. 

Mr, Wm. Gurney, farmer at Chalfont St. 
Giles and Chalfont St. Peters, and an Alderman 


he was of opinion that deep wells with a con- 
stant draught would completely drain the 
whole available water supply. He had “ 6 or 
8 or 10” wells on his farms; and, if you sank 
one deeper than the rest, it drained them all. 
His two farms were in the valley of the Mis- 
bourne, between Missenden and Wendover, 
about seven miles from where the Misbourne 
joins the Colne, and tbe wells were from 15ft. 
to 35ft. deep, according to the level. The farms 
were two miles apart, but wells were not 
affected at that distance, only wells imme- 
diately contiguous. He was a miller on 
the Misbourne stream, and the power was 
now less than it was 15 or 20 yearsago. Last 
year the Misbourne was comparatively dry. 
After a heavy rainfall, there was a fair amount 
of water. There was no artificial draught upon 
the stream, except wells for domestic supply; 
and there were no deep wells. The stream 
ran through porous gravel, and the wells were 
sunk into the chalk. There was plenty of water 
in wet seasons, and he had not noticed any 
loss of water, except the difference in the flow 
when there was no rain. Heknew, to his cost, 
that we had been passing through a cycle of 
very dry years. The source of the Misbourne 
varied with the rainfall. Asked what evidence 
he had that deep wells would affect the water- 
supply, he said his fear was, in a great measure, 
imaginary, and he had no direct evidence, 
because he did not think there was a deep well 
along the valley. The population of the district 
was increasing, and there was a good deal of 
building going on. 

The Chairman said that the views of the 
witness might be fairly considered if any 
definite scheme were propounded by a public 
body. 

Mr. Wm. Hearn, steward to Mrs. Gerald 
Goodlake, of Denham, in Buckingham and 
Middlesex, on the Colne, and four miles from 
Rickmansworth, said that the Savoy was a 
Buckinghamshire arm of the Colne, which 
worked a water-wheel, and returned to the 
river, Wells had been sunk by Mr. Webster, of 
Harefield, and they had lowered the springs, 
for as much water did not come down the 
streams as formerly. Fish culture was carried 
on, and less water than before passed through 
the artificial weirs and the tanks. It was a 
‘‘ fancy” he had that the falling-off was to be 
attributed to the wells. In like manner he 
fancied that a well which supplied Rickmans- 
worth had affected other wells, and also the 
stream. It was not the exceptionally dry 
seasons, because the falling-off was felt in 
winter and after heavy rains. Although it was 
a “very springy district,” the streams were not 
mainly dependent upon springs, because there 
were many tributaries. Even after heavy rains 
the river was not so flooded as it used to be, 
and something must take the water away. The 
Harefield wells were used only for the estate, 
and they are about a mile from the stream. 

Sir A. Geikie : The Commission would like to 
get ‘some definite information as to how you 
imagine the level of the springs and of the 
stream would be affected by these Harefield 
wells. It is not quite clear from your state- 
ment that it is so affected. 


The County of Hertford. 


The statement submitted by the Hertford 
County Council represents that the county sup- 
plied 70,000,000 gallons of water a day for the 
use of London. The question is whether this 
enormous drain on the resources of the county 
is to sontinue or is to be restricted. The New 
River and the East London Companies claim 
to be entitled to take practically all the water 
of the Lea, and also, both as landowners and 
under their Acts, to sink wells and pump un- 
limited quantities of water for the metropolis. 
The use of these powers has largely depre- 
ciated the value of water rights in the county, 
and the value of property, and is a serious 
drawhack to its trade. The water left for the 
consumption of the county is inadequate. The 
county ought to be protected against an exces- 
sive drain, and it ought to have secured to it 
the first use of its own water. The Council 
cannot obtain accurate information as to the 
nature and extent of the Companies’ existing 
works; and such information ought to be given 
to the Commission. When the Waterworks 





of the metropolis were organised, thése of the 
counties were hot; had théy been, thé Loridon 
Companies would not have béen exémpted froma 
many of its provisions. The quantity of water 
to be taken from the Thames is strictly limited; 
but the whole visible supply of the Lea is some- 
times taken. Wells and watercress-beds are 
sometimes sucked dry, and streams oftén rise 
four miles from their original sources. Water 
pumped from wells within the watershed of the 
Colne and carried away out of it will affect the 
flow of the streams. 
Statistics of Population and Supply. 

Mr. A. C. Waters, charged with the working 
of the Statistical Branch of the General Register 
office, said that at the request of the Commis- 
sion, and under Dr. Ogle’s supervision, he had 
superintended the preparation of a number of 
tables. One gave the population and present 
area of Registration London at each successive 
census from 1801. The area had been altered from 
time to time, but the figures given related to the 
same area. The second table gave the death- 
rates per million living from typhoid fever in 
London and other large towns in the last two 
decennia. The general result was that the 
death-rate in London from enteric fever had 
been lower than in any of the other twelve towns 
included inthe table. A third table gave the 
average annual deaths per million living from 
sundry diseases, in districts of London grouped 
by the sources of their water supply. The 
table shows that the death-rate from enterie 
fever in seven years was higher in the parts 
supplied mainly from the Lea than in the other 
groups which have their water from other 
sources, Itwas higher in those same districts 
from certain other diseases,—measles, scarlet- 
fever, diphtheria, and whooping-cough. Although 
enteric fever was capable of being diffused by 
drinking water, it could not be concluded from 
these tables that Lea water was the cause of 
‘hat rate of enteric fever. Another table 
related to the future population of Greater 
London, defined as including all parishes wholly 
or partially within fifteen miles of Charing 


Cross. The area is 701 square miles. The 
populations were :— 
Increase 
per cent, 
OSE  ciscssee 3,222,720 — ..esseiee -— 
BOE © i<.cceous 3,885,641 ......... 20°6 
RE: wcsnsases 4,766,661 — .....8... 22°7 
|) ere 5,633,332 .......4 18°2 
For thirty ears ......00-...0secccces 748 
pa — #£ @ aE 1°87,902 
For the last twenty years ......... 45°0 


- Po annually 1°87,442 
For the last ten years ............ 18°2 
” bs annually 1°68,458 


The diminished rate of increasé in the last 
decennium was 198. Table IV. gave the results 
of four calculations as to the future population 
of Greater London on the hypotheses of certain 
rates of increase. In 1921 it would be:— 


On the 30 years’ basis ............ 9,893,032 
» 2 eis; | ainanaianibane 9,879,519 
ei i. aiielnmalaliaia 9,337,542 

On the hypotheses of a con- 
tinuous decrease in the rate of 
I is scisegin is tbeesthennsices 7,915,895 


By an elaborate process it was ascertained 
that the population of the entire Thames basin 
was 6,973,992; of the Lea basin above the New 
River intake, 90,442; above the East London 
intake, 189,287 ; total, 701,967. 

Mr. Alex. Dickson, of the Kent Company, 
handed in various returns as to population and 
supplies. The first gave the number of houses 
in a defined district as 78,976. According to 
the census there was in these houses a popula- 
tion of 491,652, which gave an average of 
623 for each. The Company’s first estimate 
was 460,524—a difference of about 31,000. 
There were 7,000 of these houses not supplied 
by the Company. They were in the rural 
district, where the average number of inmates 
would be 5. Deducting 35,000, the number was 
about 3,000 below the Company’s first estimate, 
which was, therefore, correct within a small 





margin. ‘The return contained the following 
details :-— 
Greenwich. Plumstead. Bromley. 
Houses supplied ...... 9,192 .. 8,678 , 
Other aupplies .... ... 249 .. 122... 84 
ROD da cv kcddanes 9,371 .. 8,700 .. 3,963 
Census, — inhabited 
ROUSE cidccstecscscee 467 .. O28: .« OO 
Census,—population .. 57,244 .. 52,4 »» 21,685 
Average per house .... 636 .. 607 .. 5°56 
Average per supply.... 6°10 6°08 .. 5°5 


A second return gave the population ofthe 





| Clauses Act was passed, whilst the inhabitants 


following towns, with the daily consumption of 
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water in gallons per head, the figures being 
taken from “‘ The Case” of the London County 
Council in Parliament, Session 1891: the Kent 
Company’s figures are added for comparison :— 


Total. Domestic. Trade. 
91 se 


Manchester .. . | ee 
G WT vc cece cocese 50 _ _ 
Bradford 38-40 18-20 0 
DED -obssécoccsec 21 14 7 
BD 000000 ccvcevvcece 80 —_ _ 
ST 60 nnacedes onn% 20 _ _ 
Huddersfield 223 _ — 
a _ — 
ee 20 _ = _ 
MEE, sc ccevescccces 23% . 19} 15-17 
ee 27 -- — 
Northampton ........ 14 _ — 
Birmingham ........ ee 15 8 
Kent Company's area.. 30 Swe 6 


The next return showed the average daily 
consumption per supply and per head for all 
purposes, by 11,832 supplies, in fifteen of the 
Company’s districts as registered by Deacon’s 
meters on first readings, and for the five years 
1887-91. The first readings and annual aver- 
ages are as follow :— 


Virst readings.. 165°9  ...... 27°6 
EEE ebsenceese 121° 30°1 
BBEB cccccccces 117°2 19°5 
BEEP cococcoces 7 .peeee 19 °7 
BESO cocsmcese BIOS = coccce 21°56 
BEDE co cp msccce 136°1 — 22°6 
5 years’ average 1256 ~ 209 


Mr. Dickson explained that the Company’s 
returns did not harmonise with the Census, 
because in Plumstead there were a number of 
houses not supplied by the Company, and 
others bisected by a parochial boundary, so that 
the enumerators had to arrange in what parish 
they should be included. The return as to the 
consumption per supply and per head supported 
the opinion he had expressed previously as to 
the saving effected by methodical supervision. 
In the two latter years the increase was 
accounted for by the frost. With effectual 
supervision constant supply appeared to be 
rather more economical than intermittent 
supply ; but with the latter there was no similar 
supervision. The first readings were taken after 
the constant supply was given, and before the 
methodical supervision was put in operation. 
The other figures represented the averages of 
several readings, and did not give a continuous 
record of everyday consumption. 

Dr. Ogle: I should like clearly to understand 
why it is that the frost increases so largely the 
amount of water consumed ?7—Witness: It is in 
consequence of broken pipes and the practice 
of opening taps to allow water to run con- 
tinuously, so as to prevent water freezing in the 
pipes. 

Mr. K. Collins, of the New River Company, 
handed in and explained an approximate state- 
ment of the quantities and proportions of water 
supptied for trade and other non-domestic pur- 
poses. The total is 3,109,000,000 gallons, or 
25°79 per cent. of the total supply. Of this, 
19°94 per cent. is supplied by meter for trade 
and street watering, ‘87 per cent. is the esti- 
mated supply for road-water, sewer-flushing, 
and other municipal purposes, and 4°98 per 
cent. is made up of sundry unmetered supplies 
for steam and gas engines, horses, carriages, 
laundries, cab-ranks, &c. 

Mr. James Searle, of the New River Com- 
pany, responding toa question put to him when 
he was previously under examination, produced 
a return showing the net increase in the 
number of supplies in eight periods of five 
years, each from 1851 to 1891. The figures 
were as follows :— 


Increase Equal a 
. in five momen 
Year. Supplies. years average 

* increase of. 

1851 .... 88,000 —_— _ 
1856 .... 103,206 .... 15,296 .... 3,059 
186i .... 100,978 .... 6,682 .... 1336 
1866 .... 112,064 .... 2986 .... 697 
1871 -» 119,082 .... 6,078 .... L216 
1876 .... 124,476 .... 9,484 .... 1,087 
1881 .... 188,007 .... 9,521 .... 1,904 
1886 .... 147,255 .... 18,258 .... 2.651 
1891 .... 154,568 .... 7,318 .... 1,462 





66,568 1,664 

He could not account for the enormous differ- 
ence,—five times,—between the first period and 
the third. Street improvements and railway 
extensions in inner London might have made 
part of the difference, but the company’s books 
did not furnish any definite information. Mr. 
Mansergh remarked ‘It is a most extraordi- 
nary thing,” and Sir G. Bruce observed that 
there seemed to have been an increase of about 
75 per cent. in 40 years. 

Mr. Francis produced returns (1) of the popu- 
lation of those portions of the watershed of the 


Lea and its tributaries that discharge above the 
Company’s intake at the new gauge, Hertford, 
and (2) of the town of Luton, included in the 
totals. The figures,as far as available, were :— 


1. 
a ees, 15,329 
I ig a vee 17,317 
geet eae 23,960 
a ee 30,005 


The table, it was remarked, indicated that 
the urban population was increasing more 
rapidly relatively than the rural population, 
and that the increase was mainly in the town 
of Luton. 

We have now, as mentioned at the outset, 
brought our report down to the time of the 
adjournment over the holidays. The Commis- 
sion will sit again early in October. 


fap 


Illustrations. 


THE BOURSE DU TRAVAIL, PARIS. 


=| HE new “ Bourse du Travail,” opened in 
ba pa) «= May last, and which formed the object 
DA of one of the visits of the Congress of 
French architects in June, replaces a provisional 
building erected in the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The facade, of which we give a 
view, at the angle of the Rue du Chtdteau 
d’Eau and Boulevard Magenta, is_ thirty-six 
métres in length. The external aspect of the 
building is dignified, though it is very soberly 
treated. 

The building is composed of four blocks 
surrounding a courtyard, The central hall, 
preceded by a large vestibule, has been planned 
to serve also as a room for public meetings. 
The platform, reserved for the managers, occu- 
pies a semi-circular apse decorated by M. 
Delmotte with paintings coloured and treated 
somewhat after the manner of tapestry, and 
symbolising various Parisian trades, the arms 
of which form also a part of the decoration all 
round the hall. Above is a large glass ceiling, 
the metal framework of which is independent 
of the walls, and which can be raised or 
lowered without disturbing the main building. 
Smaller halls surround the central one, from 
which they are separated by movable parti- 
tions. In this way, in the case of a working- 
men’s congress, a very large space can be 
obtained for meetings. ‘Ihe floor of the hall 
is formed of glass blocks which give light to 
an immense basement-hall, 5 métres high, a 
waiting place for workmen waiting for hire; 
a heating apparatus enables it to be also used 
as a shelter in winter; the floor is paved with 
terra-cotta blocks. The greatest care has been 
taken with the ventilation of every part. The 
whole is lighted by electricity. 

The first floor is occupied by the administra- 
tion, the library, and the lecture hall. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth stories contain 
committee-rooms and 132 offices to be used by 
different Parisian syndicates. The furnishing 
of all these rooms is comfortable but very 
simple. 

The works were commenced in November 1888 
and terminated early in the present year. The 
ground has been purchased by the City ata 
cost of 110,000 f.; the architect’s estimate was 
1.920,000 f., including interior finish, warming, 
ventilation, and lighting (the latter by elec- 
tricity). The accounts for the work are not fully 
made up, but it is expected that the actual cost 
will fall short of the estimate. 

The architect was M. Bouvard, who has shown 
a great deal of ability and thoughtfulness in 
the successful treatment of a building which 
presented rather a novel problem, 











NEW LIBRARY, UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


THIs is the exterior of the building of the 
interior of which we gave a view in the Builder 
of September 5,1891. It is in reality the old 
school house (now superseded by new buildings) 
altered and partially rebuilt under the direc- 
tion of Mr. T. G. Jackson, A R.A., as described 
in the account of the building which accom- 
panied the view of the interior published on 
the date mentioned. 





BAS-RELIEF OF THE CONSTABLE 
OLIVIER DE CLISSON. 


THE life-size equestrian bas-relief represent- 





ing this celebrated official of old France, whose 





ee 


name is well known to readers of Froissart, ; 
the work of M. Frémiet, the eminent geqy] - 
who has recently been elected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts in the place of the 
late M. Bonassienx (see “ Letter from Paris» 
in our last issue). 
The work was commissioned by the Prince 
de Léon, and is, we believe, to be erected in the 
small town of Clisson, in lower Loire, It 
occupied a prominent place among the 
sculpture exhibits of this year’s Salon, 








SAUNDBY CHURCH, 


THE Church of St. Martin, Saundby, near 
Gainsborough, of which we give a view, wag re. 
opened in February by the Bishop of Southwell 
after restoration, the entire cost being borne by 
the Rev. Charles Hudson, a former Rector of 
Saundby. The recent work has been exclusively 
to the nave. The north and south walls were 
both out of the perpendicular to the extent of 
nearly a foot; these were underpinned, cut 
through at the base, and brought over to the 
vertical without mishap. A new aisle has been 
added, and the ancient nave arcade opened ont, 
The masonry has been carried out by Mr. H. 
Clipsham, of Norwell ; and the oak roofs and 
seats of the nave and aisle and the tower 
screen by Messrs. T. & J. Hawley, of Penistone, 

Four windows, by Mr. C, E. Kempe, have 
been added to the six windows by him placed 
in the church a few years back. The architects 
were Messrs. W. 8S, Weatherley and F. E. Jones, 





BRANDESBURTON CHURCH, YORK- 
SHIRE. 


THIS church, before the recent restoration 
was taken in hand, was in a deplorable condi- 
tion; the nave arcades insecure, no drainage, 
‘loose box” pews, flat plaster ceilings, mapy 
windows and the tower arch walled up, white- 
wash everywhere, and the important parishioners 
accommodated in the chancel, The nave and 
chancel have been restored and made sound, 
and the interior rearranged as indicated by the 
accompanying plans. Unfortunately, for want 
of funds, the work to the tower had to be post- 
poned. Sea cobbles are largely used in the 
walls, and these and the bell-frame are ina 
very bad state. The existing parapets above 
the belfry windows are in modern brickwork. 

The new stone is from the Whitby Crag Moor 
quarries. Messrs. H. & W. K. Barr, of Hornsea, 
were the builders. The marble pavements, &c., 
were supplied by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 
and the heating apparatus by Mr. Wm. Porritt. 

Mr. W. Samuel Weatherley, of London, is the 


architect. 
——$—$—_+~<> +4 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THIS Association held its twenty-ninth half- 
yearly meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 
26th ult. The President, Mr. J. C. White, of 
Liverpool, occupied the chair, and representa- 
tives from the local associations at London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, Shrewsbury, 
Preston, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newcastle and 
Potteries, Leicester, South Shields, Gateshead, 
Huddersfield, and Derby were present. ‘ 

The report and accounts for the past half- 

ear were adopted. 

‘ The Aaueiaiinin confirmed the proceedings ~ 
their Council in regard to the Form of a 
now under negotiation, as amended by . 
Council, and re-submitted to the an. . 
Builders, through whom it is to be presen 

the Royal Institute of British Architects. co 

The Chairman stated that evidence had o 
given before the Royal Commission on La . 
but that there was still more evidence , “ 
given. He also stated what had 7: 0 
relative to the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. - 

A discussion took place as to the eo = 
worked stone being sent f10m the quarries . 
yards or works, and also _— matters CO 
nected with the building trade. 

It was decided to held the next meeting at 
Derby. 


——————, 





PROPOSED ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF OLpHAM.— OH 
the 5th inst. Colonel Masted held an ony; 4 
reference to the application of the Oldham xan 
tion for powers to borrow 40,0000. for s *00L 
lighting purposes. It is estimated that cory 
would be spent on the present works, — ote, it 
principal streets of the town would be Hg , 
being stated that 2,000 lights would be used. 
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J\NCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS: 
ANNUAL MEETING AT BURY. 


© We continue our report of the proceedings of 
this meeting (see p. 86, ante). 


Street Tramways and Electric Traction. 


At the afternoon meeting, on the 21st ult., 
Mr. J. H. Cox, M.Inst.C.K, (Bradford), read 
@ paper on “ Street Tramways and Electric 
Traction.” After giving a brief historical sketch 
of the introduction of tramways in England, 
and described the rails, plant, and different 
methods of traction hitherto employed, the 
author of the paper said :— 

Electric traction, as you know, has made 
wonderful strides since Dr. Siemens laid the 
first electric tramway at Berlin. Only one 
decade has passed since then, and now up- 
wards of 3,000 miles of lines are worked by 
electricity in America alone. Our American 
cousins appear to live and move at a high 
pressure rate, and do not stick at forming a 
network of wires over their streets, so long as 
it facilitates locomotion; but in Europe we 


‘proceed more cautiously, and there is little 


doubt that these objectionable overhead wires 
bave considerably interfered with the progress 
of electric traction on this side of the Atlantic. 

With electricity as a motive power, we have 
the choice of the proverbial three courses. 
First, to work by means of storage batteries 
placed under the car seats, as at Birmingham ; 
secondly, by the underground system; and, 
thirdly, by overhead conductors. 

As to the first, or storage system, we have a 
splendid example at Birmingham, which, by the 
courtesy of the chief engineer, Mr. Dickinson, 
[had the pleasure of inspecting some eighteen 
months ago, soon after its opening. To my 
mind it is an ideal system, and I sincerely hope 
it may some day supersede both the under- 
ground and overhead methods; but, unfortu- 
nately, there is at present little hope of such a 
consummation—at any rate, on gradients such 
as exist in Bradford. 

On level routes it is a system even now well 
worthy of consideration, and although it may 
be more costly to work than the overhead and 
conduit systems, yet it has many advantages 
over its rivals,—such as the cars being able to 
tun quite independently of each other, and 
independently of either overhead or under- 
ground wires, thus freeing the streets of 
many objectionable obstructions. 

It has many other advantages that I need 
scarcely recount to a meeting like this,—not 
the least of which is its freedom from one 
serious drawback of the direct system, viz., 
where a breakdown of the principal machinery 
at the power station causes a temporary stop- 
page of the entire system. 

Unfortunately, there are some disadvantages, 
the two most serious being the great weight of 
the batteries, which, at Birmingham, on a com- 
paratively level line, amounts to 4,800 lb. or 
2tons ani 3 cwt.; this, added to the weight of 
car and motor, making 8} tons fora car carrying 
fifty passengers, 

Another serious disadvantage is the deterio- 
tation of the batteries; and although some 
progress has been made within the last year or 
two in making the plates more durable and 
reducing the weight, there is still much room 
for improvement, 

It is therefore necessary to turn to the direct 
system, where we have the choice of two 
methods,—the underground or conduit system, 
or that of overhead wires. 

a 18 true there are several ingenious con- 

vances which may be included under the 

ead of surface methods with electro-magnets 

attached to the car, but they have scarcely yet 


_ Passed the experimental stage, and at present 


"" Certainly not practicable for hill-climbing. 
he underground system, which has been for 
ot pan in operation at Blackpool, has proved 
y successful,in spite of the difficulty caused 
the sand blowing into the conduit from the 
ore, and occasional flooding by sea-water 
ring storms, and by exceptionally high tides. 
n America this system has made very little 
cag abe manne of its extra cost, but 
account of the difficulty in pre- 
re the conduit becoming filled with Late 
a water. This rather points to imperfect 
erage systems, and should not apply to a well- 
ve a “si where frequent connexions would 
inland © between the conduit and main sewer. An 
he town would, of course, be free from sea- 
and sand, and so long as the main sewers 





do not become overcharged during thunderstorms 
and heavy rains, I see no great reason why the 
conduit arrangement should not answer. Like 
the other systems, it is not free from disadvan- 
tages, but no doubt its large additional first 
cost, and the drainage difficulty, have been the 
chief factors in preventing its adoption to a 
greater extent in America. 

Finally, we come to the overhead system. 
On this side of the Atlantic there is no doubt a 
prejudice,—or, to put it more mildly, a very 
strong objection,—against allowing posts and 
wires to be erected in and over our streets; 
not only on account of disfigurement and 
obstruction, but also from fear of accident. 


On the latter score there is evidently 
little ground for misgiving, seeing that 
no fatal, or even serious, accident has 


occurred yet. As regards the disfigurement of 
the streets caused by the posts, no doubt it is 
possible to reduce the objection to some extent 
by using suitable ornamental iron posts; but as 
obstructions they will, I fear, be more apparent 
in our streets than in some Continental cities, 
where they are to a great extent hidden by the 
long avenues of trees which line the edges of 
the footwalks, In many such cases the poles 
support lamps for lighting the road by 
electricity. Personally, I should welcome 
either the conduit or overhead systems, if they 
would deliver us from steam haulage, 

With a view of obtaining information as to 
the cost and capabilities of electricity in pro- 
pelling tramcars on steep gradients, the Brad- 
ford Corporation recently entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Holroyd Smith, acting 
with Messrs. Easton and Anderson, whereby 
those gentlemen undertook to construct an 
electric car, and to make trial runs for a few 
weeks on the Bradford tramways in Cheapside 
and Manor-row, between Forster-square and 
the Grammar School; the Corporation supply- 
ing the current required during the experiment 
from the electric lighting station, by means of 
overhead conductors, at a pressure of 300 volts. 

The length of the trial run is 660 yards, 
commencing with a tolerably level inclination 
of 1 in 340 for 100 yards, then curving into 
Cheapside on a gradient of 1 in 13°22, witha 
radius of 64 ft. 6 in., followed by a straight 
inclination of 1 in 14°75 for 193 yards, 1 in 20 
for 137 yards, and terminating at the end of a 
comparatively level gradient of 1 in 104 for 
160 yards. The total rise is 703 ft., or an 
average inclination of 1 in 28. 

The Wakefield-road route is even steeper than 
this, having a total rise of 352 ft. from the 
Town-hall to Rooley-lane, a distance of 2,830 
yards, or an average of 1 in 24. 

The experimental running began on May 16 
and terminated on June 9. The car only ran 
on 13 days, and made 204 return journeys, or a 
total mileage, including the triangle at Forster- 
square, of 1573. 

Average time per journey up, 3°79 minutes 
= 6 miles per hour. 

Average time per journey down, 3°73 minutes 
= 6 miles per hour, 

Quickest journey up, when motors were 
worked in parallel, 2:00 minutes = 11 miles 
per hour. 

Slowest journey up, 5°00 minutes = 42 miles 
per hour. 

Total measurement of electricity used during 
the 13 days’ run, 240 Board of Trade units. 

Average per mile run, 1°52 unit, say 1}. 

Therefore, taking an average throughout the 
entire trial, the car required for its propulsion, 
2 E.H.P. hours per mile run. 

Cost per mile run for electricity, assuming 
the price to be 24d. per Board of Trade unit, 
3°81 pence. 

The price of 24d. has been fixed by the Gas 
and Elecrtricity Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation, and I am of opinion that they 
coald afford to supply the current at 2d. per 
unit, a price which would not only pay for the 
generation of the electricity, but leave a suffi- 
cient margin to cover establishment and other 
charges. I may mention that only last week a 
private firm of engineers, having their works 
situate about half-way on the Wakefield-road 
route, offered to supply the current at 2d. per 
Board of Trade unit. 

It may be as well to explain briefly for the 
benefit of those members who have not given 
much attention to electrical matters, that a 
Board of Trade unit is equal to 1,000 watts, or 
one kilowatt supplied for one hour. 

This has been fixed by Act of Parliament as 
the unit of sale of electrical energy, and is 
based on the international system of electrical 





measurements universally adopted throughout 
the world. 

Electrical energy consists of the product of 
two factors,—the current measured in ampéres, 
and the electrical pressure measured in volts. 

Briefly, then, the number of volts multiplied 
by the number of ampéres will give the watts, 
and the watts divided by 746 will give the H.P. 

A Board of Trade unit being equal to 1,000 
watts supplied for one hour, is also equal to 
about 14 H.P. 

The number of passengers carried up, 1,321, 
or 6°4 persons per journey. Passengers carried 
down, 912, or 4‘5 persons per journey. Greatest 
number of passengers carried up on one journey, 
44. Greatest number of passengers carried 
down on one journey, 38. The driver and con- 
ductor are not included in the above figures. 

The car has been stopped and started 
on the steepest gradients without difficulty, 
even when fully loaded with passengers, and 
has taken the curve at the bottom of Cheap- 
side without any preliminary rush. 

The E.M.F. has only varied very slightly from 
about 280 to 300 volts. 

On several of the ascending journeys the 
voltmeter and ammeter carried in the car gave 
the following readings, at various places on the 
route, viz. :— 


Volts. Ampéres. Gradient. 


Opposite the end 
of Market-street 294 40 = 15°76 E.H.P. 1 in 170 


Rounding curve 

into Cheapside.. 280 60 = 22°52 ,, 1 in 13°22 
Half - way up 

Cheapside ...... 281 6 = 21°00 ,, 1 in-14°75 
Opposite Salem- 

SUBOSS oc cccccece 281 $34 = 1230 ,, 1 in 85 

On the descending journey— 
Opposite Savings 

WEEE sncccsccse | 2a= 9046 ,, 1 in 104 
Rounding triangle, 

Forster-square.. 300 15= 6°03 ,, level 


The momentary current required to start the 
car on the steep gradient in Cheapside was 
about 100 ampéres. 

The car will seat 36 passengers, 18 in and 
18 out, and weighs 2 tons 9cwt. 2qrs. The 
motor-truck and motors weigh 3 tons 19 cwt. 
2 qrs., total, say, 64 tons; when fully loaded 
with passengers, the total weight may be taken 
at 8 tons. 

Dual armature motors of 15 h.p. each transmit 
motion to the wheels by means of worm gear- 
ing, and the worm wheels are so attached that 
each car wheel is separately driven, each axle 
having only one wheel keyed upon i, the other 
being keyed upon a loose sleeve conjointly with 
a worm wheel. 

The electricity is controlled by three switches 
at each end of the car, one a main supply or 
emergency switch, one a regulating switch 
acting upon resistance coils, and one a setting 
switch whereby the two dual armature motors 
may be set to work in series... . 

Daring the trial some hitches occurred from 
various causes, occasioning delay ; but nothing 
really serious happened to raise much doubt as 
to the ultimate success of the experiment. 

The motors at first produced a slight hissing 
sound, but this was soon remedied, and the 
running of the motors and gearing afterwards 
was practically noiseless. 

An electric brake is available, so arranged 
that when the car is running down-hill by 
gravitation alone it drives the motors, and they 
can be instantly set to act as dynamos, 
generating a current that tends to drive them 
in a reverse direction, and so stops the car. 

Although a few mishaps occurred, as above 
stated, it has been clearly shown that the 
motors are amply powerful to work steep 
gradients. The car rans very smoothly, with- 
out making much noise or nuisance of any 
kind, and causes considerably less damage to 
the permanent way than the heavy steam 
engines and cars at present in use. 

The net results, then, of the recent experi- 
ments in electric traction at Bradford show 
that cars worked by electricity can be made to 
mount any gradient which can be climbed 
by a steam-engine, and quite as cheaply, pro- 
viding there is a tolerably quick service and 
plenty of traffic; that the energy required to 
ascend and descend such gradients as I have 
mentioned is 14 Board of Trade unit per mile, 
and assuming the price of the electricity to be 
2d. per unit, it follows that the cost of running 
up and down such gradients is 3d. per car 
mile. 

As the primary object of the experiment was 
to ascertain the desirability or otherwise of 
adopting electricity for working the projected 
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steep line in Wakefield-road, perhaps I may be 
permitted to state as briefly as possible the 
conclusions which I arrived at. 

The length of the proposed tramway route 
for Wakefield-road is 24 miles. The carriage- 
way at present is not sufficiently wide to admit 
of the construction of a double line, and, if 
specially widened for the purpose, it would 
involve the narrowing of the footways to the 
extent of about 2 ft. on each side of the road, 
at an expenditure of 1,600/. 

A double line of ordinary tramway would cost 
4.5001. more than a single line with passing- 
places, besides an additional cost of 3,150/. for 
a double underground conduit. 

There are also other advantages in favour of 
a single line, viz., there is less interference 
with the roadway and ordinary traffic, less 
length of line to maintain, less rental for the 
lessees to pay, and experience has proved that 
the wear of a single line is very little, if any, 
more than that of a double line. This may 
appear somewhat strange, seeing that there 
is twice the amount of traffic passing 
over the single portions of the line that 

ses over the double portions; but the 
joints of a tramway are always the weakest 
places, and on a double line the heavy engines 
and cars are constantly travelling in one direc- 
tion, which tends to beat or hammer down the 
leading end of each rail, thus causing serious 
damage both to the rail, fish-plates, and con- 
crete foundation at each joint, whereas on the 
single line the traffic passing in both directions 
compensates matters by pressing equally on 
both rail ends. 

Formerly there was some difficulty experienced 
in working a single lineand passing-places with 
the electric and cfble systems of traction, but 
such improvements have been made in the 
points and Crossings, that no serious difficulty 
need be apprehended in this respect. .... 

Owing to such a small car mileage as would 
be attained with the present limited passenger 
demand, the expenses work out exceedingly 
high, and it is quite hopeless to expect electric 
traction paying on a short isolated line like 
Wakefield-road, unless a much quicker service 
can be maintained with at least double the 
above number of car miles annually. 

The working expenses, which I estimate at 
10$d. per car mile run, exclusive of rental,* 
would decrease rapidly in proportion to the 
number of miles run. 

For instance, for another line in Bradford, 
viz., Manchester Road Tramway, having a 
yearly car mileage of 175,000, the rate for 
working expenses and rent would probably be 
reduced to 9d. 

Again, the receipts on this line are very high, 
viz., about 16d. per mile run, whereas on the 
Wakefield-road line, they cannot safely be 
—— to reach more than 11d. or 1s. per car 
MOO. 00s 

It is therefore certain that electric traction 
cannot be adopted for the Wakefield-road line, 
so as to be self-supporting, the loss in case of 
an electric tramway, with overhead conductor, 
being 4007. per annum, irrespective of the 
interest on the capital sum of 8,900/., which 
would have to be spent by the lessees on the 
equipment of the line, 

This latter sum taken at 5 per cent. would 
therefore make the total loss 845/. per 
annum. 

The loss upon an electric tramway with 
underground ,conductor would be still more, 
owing to the greater first cost of the line. The 
deficit in this case is estimated at 682/., which, 
added to the interest at 5 per cent. on the sum 
of 8,900/. for equipment, gives a total loss ver 
annum of 1,127/. ij 

Seeing that two tramway companies already 
exist in the town, both employing steam as a 
motive power, the most economical course 
would undoubtedly be to let the line, if possible, 
to one of them, as the capital charges and 
working expenses would be considerably re- 
duced in their case, than if leased to a new 
company or promoters. 

The question I have therefore put to the 
Corporation is: Will they adopt steam traction 
for the Wakefield-road section, for the un- 
expired portion of the lease which has now 
nearly eleven years to run; in the meantime 
gaining experience by observing the results of 
electric traction in other places? or, will they 
subsidise the tramway to the extent of the loss 





* Conduit system, rental 3°31 pence per car mile ad- 
ditional, viz., 14d. Overhead system, rental 2:46 
per car mile additional, viz.,13id. — 





mentioned, and try electric traction for the 
remainder of the lease, and thus obtain reliable 
data, which may enable them to decide as to 
the motive power to be used on all the Cor- 
poration tramways, when the existing leases 
have expired in 1903 ? 


In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. J. Lobley (Hanley) proposed a vote of 
thanks to the author for hi3 paper, which, he 
remarked, had come at a very opportune 
moment in the history of tramway work; and 
they owed a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Bradford Corporation for having led the way as 
it had done in the matter of electric lighting 
as well as of electric traction. He, personally, 
like Mr. Cox, would welcome either the con- 
duit or the overhead system if it would relieve 
the streets from steam traction. Those engineers 
who had experience of steam haulage in the 
streets knew the great annoyance and difficulties 
connected with it. As to electric traction, 
he thought too much objection had been 
made to the overhead system of electric 
conductors. He had recently travelled 
over many miles of electric tramways in 
America, and the advantages of the system 
were so great that there was little fear of any- 
thing else taking its place. He had seen tram- 
cars worked most successfally on this system 
at Boston, Newport, Rhode Island, and Lymn. 
With regard to the supposed ugliness of over- 
head wires, he admitted he was prejudiced 
against them until he saw them in America, 
but he had not been in Boston twenty-four 
hours before he had ceased to notice them, and 
he thought it would be the same here. With 
single-line tramways, as was the case in many 
English towns, the advantages were very great 
indeed. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs (West Bromwich) formally 
seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Escott (Halifax) asked if there was any 
intention of introducing the system described 
into Bradford. He criticised the hissing sound 
from the cars, and also expressed his belief 
that the tops of the cars would be unsafe for 
passengers, as if any one touched the wire, 
either with their umbrella or hand, it might be 
instant death. He further compared the poles 
and wires to lines to dry clothes upon, and 
hoped such a system would never be adopted 
in any town with which he was connected. 

Mr. Eachus (Edmonton) commended the 
courageous conclusion arrived at by Mr. Cox, 
that the Corporation of Bradford would have 
to put their hands into their pockets to support 
the system. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon (Liverpool) said he had 
previously the greatest possible objection to 
the overhead system, but having seen it at 
work in Florence, one of the most picturesque 
cities in Italy, he confessed that at first sight 
he should not have noticed the wires. The 
way in which they were hung was not obtrusive, 
and the control over the cars was perfect. 
This system of electric traction was not only 
cheaper in the first cost, but also in main- 
tenance. The hissing sound complained of 
could be overcome by attention to the com- 
mutators. 

Mr. R. Godfrey (King’s Norton) said he had 
had to watch the storage system for eighteen 
months in his district, and he was sorry to say 
it was not so great a success as it was thought 
to be. One of the chief causes of complaint 
was the offensive smell of sulphuric acid in the 
cars, and its disastrous effect upon the clothing 
of passengers. 

Mr. W. Jones (Colwyn Bay) said that from 
an experience of six years at Blackpool he 
favoured the conduit system of _ electric 
traction. 

The President, in closing the discussion, ex- 
pressed his thanks to Mr. Cox for having given 
the Association so practical a paper. 

Mr. Cox, in reply, said the question whether 
the Corporation of Bradford would adopt this 
system was still undecided. Of course, the 
great loss that was foreshadowed in his report 
made them hesitate. The supposed danger of 
fatal accidents resulting from passengers coming 
in contact with the wires could be set aside at 
once, because, although there were 3,000 miles 
of tramway worked with electricity in America, 
there had not been a single fatal accident, and 
they worked at a much higher voltage there 
than we did in thiscountry. The hissing sound 
undoubtedly was caused by the commutators, 
but that had been remedied, and he did not 
think much attention need be paid toit. He 
had heard the same objection as Mr. Godfrey 


| 


as to the smell of acid, ard he had no doubt 
there was something in it. 

The members subsequently visited’ ang "in. 
spected some wood-pavement work in course’of 
progress, and then drove in brakes (provideq 
by the Corporation of Bary) to the Irwel 
Forge, where they saw some interesting manipu- 
lations of heavy rollers. Then they went io the 
Lowercroft Bleach Works, one of the large 
establishments engaged in the bleaching of 
finished cotton and moleskin goods; and then 
to the railway siding in course of construction 
to connect the Corporation Gas Works with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and they 
held their annual dinner in the evening. 

We hope to conclude our report of the meet. 
ing next week. 


Che Students’ Column, 


CONCRETE.—VII. 
ARTIFICIAL CEMENTS (continued), 
II.—PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ay | NDOUBTEDLY the most valuable 
Seam matrix for concrete is Portland ce. 
Strength for strength it is 
cheaper than lime. By its aid works have 
been executed which seem able to withstand 
for ages the rough usage of stormy seas and 
the insidious attacks of the atmosphere. It ig 
first mentioned in a patent granted to Joseph 
Aspdin, a bricklayer of Leeds, in 1824. That 
is nearly thirty years after the introduction of 
Roman cement by Parker. The name “ Port- 
land” was given to it in consequence of a 
resemblance of its colour to that of Portland 
stone. Aspdin’s cement was a mixture of pul- 
verised quick-lime and clay, but neither the 
mode of manufacture nor the nature of the 
cement is identical with modern practice. In 
1825 he established a manufactory at Wake- 
field, in Yorkshire, and in a few years his 
son William, in partnership with one or two 
other persons, began to make Portland cement 
at Northfleet, on the Thames. Mr. I. C. John- 
son is of opinion that he himself was the first 
maker of true Portland cement; in 1844 
he introduced its manufacture into the works 
of Messrs. J. B. White & Co. However this 
may be, there is no doubt that, soon after this 
time, Portland cement began to be better ap- 
preciated. Its value was ascertained by actual 
use and by numerous tests, such as those 
carried out by Mr. John Grant, from 1859 
almost to the present time; and to-day it is 
employed for engineering works the world over. 
It has been estimated by an American writer, 
Mr. Giron, that the present annual production 
of Portland cement is more than 20,000,000 
barrels, and that of these about 8,300,000 barrels 
are made in England. To engineers chiefly 
we must look for information respecting this 
material, and to them architects and builders 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

Composition.—The raw materials from which 
Portland cement is manufactured vary to 4 
considerable extent. On the Thames and 
Medway, chalk and river-mud or clay are the 
constituents; while at Rugby, Stockton, &c., in 
Warwickshire, at Poole in Dorset, and at various 
places in Somerset, Nottinghamshire, Lincoln- 
shire, &c., blue lias limestone is used instead of 
chalk. The aim of the manufacturer 1s to 
obtain a mixture of clay and lime in which 
the carbonate of lime before calcination shall 
be from 72 to 77 per cent. of the whole. he 
chalk, which is nearly pure carbonate of — 
is used, it is comparatively easy to obtain the 
requisite proportion of lime to clay, but gn 
limestone consisting partly of clay and pat y 
of carbonate of lime, as lias limestone _, 
used, more difficulty is experienced, for 4 
composition of limestone is subject to pe : 
siderable variations. In such cases it 1s 
visible to make frequent analyses of the stone. ; 

An excess of clay in the composition Pt 
duces a cement of less strength and we g o 
than usual, and liable after setting to “" 
away on exposure to the atmosphere ; Ape rn 
cement, when mixed neat with water or" 4 
in the air, will have a buff colour. Over-ciayé 
compounds are liable to fuse 10 burning, tek 
as this would render the clinker evens ioe 
cement purposes, they are burnt at lower - 

ts which partake 
peratures, and produce cemen _e 
somewhat of the character of Roman cem ate 
An excess of lime has also disadvantages, re 
it may produce a cement containing oye 
less caustic lime, and having therefore 4 
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dency to crack or “blow” when made into 
mortar or concrete ; this danger may be 

ed by burning the clinker at a high 
temperature, by grinding the cement very fine, 
and by properly purging or air-slaking the 
cement before it is used. 

Manufacture.—In making cement from chalk 
and clay, these materials are mixed in the 

r proportions, and broken up with water 
in a wash-mil], which is usually a pit forming a 
ring around a central pier; on this pier a 
vertical shaft fitted with horizontal arms 
revolves, and from the arms knives or cutters 
descend almost to the bottom of the pit; other 
arrangements, however, are often adopted. 
Originally the quantity of water with which 
the chalk and clay were mixed was very large, 
being, indeed, of preponderating volume, and 
this necessitated the conveyance of the wet 
“slip” into “backs ” or reservoirs, where it 
remained for a month or more until sufficient 
water had evaporated or drained away from it. 
Besides other disadvantages, this system 
entailed extensive areas of ground for “‘ backs,” 
andalso great delay. In 1870 a new method 
of manufacture was patented by Goreham, the 
chalk and clay being mixed in the wash-mill 
with about one-third their volume of water, 
the slip thus formed being passed immediately 
between horizontal mill-stones, by which it was 
well ground ; from the mill-stones the slip was 
conveyed (by pumps or otherwise) direct to the 
drying-floors, instead of tothe “backs.” Since 
that date numerous improvements have been 
made in the methods of cement manufacture, 
~*~ of _ it is not necessary for us to write 
in detail. 

Originally the “ slurry,” or wet slip, was dried 
on floors heated by coke ovens; bat to-day, in 
sew works, the invariable custom. is to utilise 
the waste heat from the kilns for heating the 
drying floors, and by this means a considerable 
saving is effected. From these floors the dried 
slip is put into the kiln and burnt ata high 
temperature, the object being to produce a 
al teell bent, but not vitrified ‘ clinker.” 
The temperature necessary varies according 
to the composition of the raw cement, but may 
reach 2,900deg. Fahr. It is, of course, im- 
possible to obtain a perfectly-uniform clinker ; 
some portions of it will be over-burnt and fused 
together—these, if ground, would have no 
cementitious value ; other portions will be of a 
clayey hue, and decidedly under-burnt,—these 

would produce a dangerous cement, liable to 

crumble away after exposure to the atmosphere ; 
neither of these should be used. The under- 
burnt portion is placed on the top of the next 
kilnandreburnt. Very cheap cement will pro- 
bably prove to have been ground from under- 
burnt clinker, as this is more easily ground than 
heavily burnt clinker. The latter, however, 
should be used, as it yields a cement con- 
siderably stronger than a lightly-burnt cement, 
when ground to the same degree of fineness. 

The properly-burnt clinker is broken into small 
pieces by rollers, or Blake’s stone-breakers, or 
other machines, and these pieces are then finely 
ground between grooved mill-stones, which are 
usually about 4 ft. Gin.in diameter. The re- 
te omen may, however, contain a con- 

e quantity of particles too coarse to be 
ot any value; it is, therefore, by many manu- 

turers sifted by fiae sieves, the particles re- 
a g on the sieves being returned to the 
+ ea and ground with the next batch of 
in - ker. These coarse grains, although 
ne coarse state they have no cementitious 
vk pod = if finely ground, to be of ex- 
leaving the mill-stones, the cement is 
_- daily in a thin layer on the floors of 
ncaa or warehouses, until several layers, 
= omy Reet manufacture or more, 

Metimes the comin - comed gee 

over OCCa- 

the ai 4 Ra . oo filled into sacks or casks, 

yérs being as far as possible 

ready for = operation. The cement is then 

f 8 destination, but not always for 

the precautions to be taken before 

Cement fresh from the manufacturer we 
as ree pn article, 

& novel process of cement-manu- 
arate, has been adopted ; the raw compound 
while i a told, ‘‘in a powdered condition, 
ing in an inclined rotary furnace in 


42 intense] 
hours is 
ren 





: ro hot petroleum flame, and a few 
Noten to finish the process.” Appa- 
e a 2 - eam one, for the 
a e r without breaking 

tensile stress of 400 los. per square inch after 





seven days, 500 lbs. after twenty-eight days, 
and 600 lbs. after three months, and to leave 
no more than 10 per cent. residue on a sieve 
with 6,400 meshes to the square inch. 

Composition. — Roughly speaking, Portland 
cement contains about 60 per cent. of lime, 21 
per cent. of silica, and 7 per cent. of alumina; 
the remaining constituents being the alkalies,— 
soda and potash,—oxide of iron, magnesia, 
sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, &c. To the user 
of cement, its detailed composition is not of 
primary importance; the chief points for his 
consideration are the strength and durability of 
the cement, and one cement must not be con- 
demned because it differs slightly in com- 
position from another of established reputation ; 
for instance, the lime in different cements 
varies from, say, 56 to 63 per cent. of the 
whole, « A wide difference, however, calls for 
considerable caution and careful tests. The 
following list of analyses has been compiled in 
order that a general idea of the various pro- 
portions in which the constituents of Port- 
land cement occur may be gained by the 
student :— : 





oxide) to form silicate of lime; this “ partially 
decomposes the other silicates of alumina and 
iron in the act of hydration, forming double 
hydrated silicates, which are practically in- 
soluble.”* 

Knapp, another German writer, declares that 
a portion of the calcium oxide formed during 
calcination reacts upon the clay and converts it 
into a compound easily decomposed by acids. 
This compound and the excess of calcium oxide, 
when water is added, react upon each other in 
such a manner, he says, “ that a solid stone-like 
silicate ” is produced.* 

MM. Chatoney and Rivot inclined to the 
opinion that silicates of both alumina and lime 
are formed during calcination, and that these 
compounds are split up in the presence of 
water, the result being the formation of 
nydrated aluminate and silicate of lime. 

Another authority,—to wit, Mr. Guthrie, 
Demonstrator of Chemistry at the Sydney 
University,—states that at a comparatively 
low temperature the lime is converted into 
silicate of lime; and that a high temperature 
induces the formation, in addition to this, of 














TABLE XI, 
Analyses of Portland Cements. 
No. of | 5, soe pea Oxide of | Sulphuri Soda and | , ae hanteain 
Sample. | “7° — eee Iron. Acid. Potash, | “7o's — uthority. 
la 62°7 22:12 5°34 3°01 1°09 1°32 4°33 John Grant. 
2b 61°76 | 20°54 9°90 2°04 0°71 2°13 2°92 Henry Faija. 
3 60°76 | 21°52 4°76 4°24 2°50 2°80 3°22 Jonn Grant. 
4 58°29 | 20°56 6°20 6°76 1°62 1°23 5 34 John Grant. 
5e 58°20 | 21-70 11°15 4°85 1°30 0°85 1°95 Henry Faija. 
6 58 02 | 23°38 8°42 5°10 0°84 0°64 3°60 John Grant. 
7 01°05 | 22°22 10°10 3°19 0°85 1°34 1°25 A, E. Carey. 





























a. Average of four samples of German Portland cement. 


b. Portland cement made on the Thames 


c. Portland cement made at Stockton, near Rugby, by Messrs. Greaves, Bull, & Lakin. 


It does not appear to be very clearly under- 
stood what part each constituent of Portland 
cement plays in its setting. The lime and silica 
undoubtedly play the most important part, but 
the action of the rest is still somewhat obscure. 
Knapp, a German writer, considers that iron 
and alumina are only of indirect service, but 
that soda and potash, which combine with silicic 
acid to form silicates of soda and of potash, 
and are in that form soluble in water, act as 
‘transferrers of silicic acid to the lime.” 
Sulphuric acid has the effect of retarding the 
setting, but in excess it is injurious; so 
injurious, indeed, is it considered in France, 
that any cement which contains more than 
12 per cent. of it is condemned without further 
testing. 

Theories of Induration.—We have already 
seen that a considerable quantity of the water 
used in mixing the chalk or limestone and the 
clay is evaporated from the slip on the drying- 
floors. The remaining moisture is rapidly 
driven off in the kiln, and the carbonic acid 
gas forming part of the chalk or limestone is 
also quickly expelled; so far, the results of 
calcination are similar to those produced in the 
calcination of fat lime. Bat Portland cement 
slip contains clay and other ingredients, and 
all, or, at any rate, most, of these are affected 
by calcination. The reactions which take place 
are even now only imperfectly understood. It 
appears that the clay is split up into its com- 
ponent parts, namely, silica and alumina, at an 
early stage of the burning, and that the calcium 
oxide or quicklime, remaining after the expul- 
sion of carbonic acid gas, combines with these 
to form silicates and aluminates of lime, the 
exact nature and value of which depend upon 
the proportion which the several components of 
the cement-slip bear to one another, and upon 
the temperature at which they are burnt, and, 
further, upon the duration of the burning. 

One of the earliest theories of the setting and 
hardening of cement was that of Pettenkofer, 
published about 1850. He considered that 
calcination should, at a moderate temperature, 
convert the calcium carbonate into calcium 
oxide, and at a high temperature should effect 
‘a chemical combination of silicic acid with 
alumina, iron, and the alkalies, the silica being 
by this means protected from at once com- 
bining with the lime, but made available for 
future chemical action under changed condi- 
tions brought about on the addition of water.” 
When water is added, the silicic acid is freed 
from the combinations effected by calcination, 
and combines with the hydrate of lime (into 
which the water has converted the calcium 





aluminate of lime, and finally of a double 
silicate of alumina and lime. This double 
silicate, and also the aluminate of lime, on the 
addition of water form hydrated silicates and 
aluminates, which set by crystallising. 

A French mining engineer, M. Le Chatelier, 
has published the conclusions at which he 
arrived after making numerous experiments 
with silica, alumina, and lime. A short account 
of these will be found in the Builder for July 
6, 1889. .M. Le Chatelier discovered that the 
only combination of silica and lime which will 
“set” on the addition of water is the tri- 
calcium silicate, 7.¢c., SiO, + 3CaO; this, 
however, cannot be produced by simply burning 
these substances together, and it is therefore 
probable that its formation in cement-clinker is 
brought about by the influence of some other 
ingredients of the cement, perhaps iron and 
alumina or the alkalies. The following 
equation expresses the chemical changes 
which take place on the addition of water to 
this tri-calcium silicate :— 


2 (Si0., 3Ca0) + #£9H,0 = 
tri-calc. silicate water 
2 (Si0,, CaO), 5H,0 + 4CaH,0,. 
hydrated calcium silicate calcium hydrate. 


A writer in the Engineer for September and 
October, 1888, declares that the bydrated 
silicate of lime thus formed is dissolved by the 
water, which becomes super-saturated, and 
consequently crystallisation suddenly occurs, 
the lime being deposited “in extremely at- 
tenuated fibre-like prisms, . . . . united by one 
extremity to a central point so as to form little 
spherical groups.” Thus the changes are “ the 
chemical one of hydration, and the physical 
ones of solation, super-saturation, and crystal- 
lisation.” 

With reference to alumina, M. Le Chatelier 
discovered that several different combinations 
of this substance and lime “set like plaster 
when pulverised and mixed with water, but all 
decompose in excess of water, and when the 
excess is considerable, they may be completely 
dissolved.” In the presence of free hydrate of 
lime, however, an hydrated aluminate of lime 
(Al,0,, 4 CaO, 12H,O) may be formed, which 
soon crystallises in a similar manner to the 
hydrated silicate of lime. An examination of 
the equation representing the chemical changes 
which occur on the addition of water to the 
tri-calcium silicate shows that four molecules 
of hydrate of lime are set free on the forma- 





* 6¢ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” 
1879-80, vol. lxii., paper No. 1,649, by Messrs. Scott and 
Redgrave. 
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tion of the hydrated silicate of lime, and it is 
this hydrate of lime which, according to Le 
Chatelier, brings into action the tri-calcium 
aluminate in the cement. The result may be 
thus expressed :— 


Al,Os, 3CaO + CaH.0, + 11H,0 = AJ,03, 
4Ca0, 12.0. 


It is probable that the action of slag-cement 
may throw some light on that of Portland 
cement. Slag itself contains lime, silica, 
alumina, and other substances, in varying 
proportions. A slag suitable for conversion 
into cement may contain, say, 36 per cent. of 
lime, 30 per cent. of silica, and 23 per cent. of 


alumina. These have been converted, in the 


enormous heat of the blast-furnaces, into com- 
pound silicates of lime, alumina, &c., which 
undergo little or no change on the addition of 
water: they are practically inert. But when 
ordinary slaked lime in powder is mixed with 
the ground slag, a cement is formed which 
sets on the addition of water, and attains great 
strength. We know that slaked lime (calcium 
bydrate) does not set in water, and the ground 
slag itself has no hydraulic properties; it is 
evident, therefore, that the setting must be due 
to a reaction between these substances. This 
seems to point to Knapp’s theory as the correct 
one, but not conclusively, for, as Mr, G. R. 
Redgrave has stated, it is possible that the 
intense heat of the blast-furnace may result in 
the formation of compounds quite different in 
their action from those formed in the lower 
temperature of a Portland cement kiln. 
Experiments by M. Perrodil, published in the 
Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, 1884, seem to 
show that Portland cement which is allowed to 
barden in the air absorbs carbonic acid gas 
from the atmosphere to the extent of about 
6 per cent. in the first six months, while cement 
immersed in water remains free fromit. The 
briquettes, kept in water, and therefore free 
from carbonic acid gas, offered about twice as 
much resistance to compression as the others, 
between the ages of one and six months; but 
this, we may say, is an abnormal difference. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of Tat BUILDER. 


PROPOSED “FRESCOES” AT THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, 


Siz,—With regard to the proposal of the 

Gresham Committee to decorate the Royal 
Exchange with a series of frescoes illustrating 
the history of the City of London, it is an 
excellent idea, but will it be possible to Carry it 
out? Ido not believe there are a half dozen 
artists in this country who understand the art 
of fresco painting. This, the highest art of 
decorative painting, has been very little prac- 
tised in this country. As you are no doubt 
aware, Sir, fresco painting ought to stand in any 
climate exposed to all seasons. I am sorry to 
say that fresco seems to be a lost art, at least 
in this country. The fine paintings in our 
Houses of Parliament were supposed to be 
frescoes, but as they were rapidly perishing 
they were put under glass. What I mean to 
say is that real fresco should last as long as the 
building upon or in which it is employed. Now, 
in Italy and France you will find splendid 
specimens of real frescoes which have stood all 
weathers, and look as well as when first 
painted. I believe it depends a great deal 
upon the colours and the encaustic medium 
amgege’ the secret of making this encaustic 
medium being known to very few artists. 
_ As regards the Royal Exchange, now that it 
is covered in, our London climate would 
have very little effect upon the proposed 
historical paintings if they were done, not as 
frescoes, but with the encaustic medium, and 
would not require cleaning for at least a period 
of from thirty to forty years. 


Henry H. B. Sana. 
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COMPOSITION OF MORTAR. 


Srm,—I have been very unwell, and so passed 
Mr, Hughes’s letter in your issue of July 30. 
This question of mortar has troubled me very 
much for some years past, and I again thank 
Mr. Hughes for continuing to ventilate the 
subject. “Clean, sharp sand” is what is 
wanted ; the Thames Valley gravels, however, 
do not yield it, but are associated with the 





‘* impalpable earthy matter ” to which I alluded, 
and which does check crystallisation. It is not 
gross and palpable when the sand is separated 
from the gravel, but when washed the sand 
yields a considerable proportion of mud, and 
that is the earthy matter in question. 

Soluble silica, such as is derived from the 
decay of sponges, and such as helps to make up 
concretionary masses of sand, would assist 
crystallisation, and I am at one with Mr. 
Hughes on that point; it is the impalpable 
mud which is the bane of the Thames Valley 
sands, and to it is due the failure of mortar in 
which it is incorporated. 

I have experienced failure by it in use with 
Barrow lime (a lias). The greater part of the 
mortar used in London is made with grey stone 
lime, the lowest bed of the chalk,—that is, a 
carbonate of lime with alumina and a. small 
proportion of silica (a weak hydraulic lime). 

The main drainage drew off the water from 
the gravels of London to a certain depth, but 
where the water remains the operation of digging 
gravel and lifting it through the water washes 
out the mud and gives us clean, sharp sand and 
gravel. T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 

106, Cannon-street, .C., Aug. 10, 
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THE PROPOSED NEW STREET FROM 
HOLBORN TO THE STRAND. 


Sir,—This straight avenue as planned by the 
London County Council (see plan in the Buzlder 
for July 9, p. 35) between the two great thorough- 
fares is undoubtedly a great improvement on all 
previous suggestions. 

But as an important portion of the much-desired 
grand avenue between North and South London, it 
seems to be about fifty yards too far west. 

The traffic between the north and south of the 
City is increasing so rapidly that it is universally 
admitted that it will be necessary soon to provide 
additional facilities for crossing the river. It has 
been proposed to widen Waterloo Bridge. This 
would probably be as expensive as building a new 
and more appropriate bridge in a better position. 

In the accompanying sketch the proposed new 
bridge is located at the foot of Norfolk-street, 
which, for many reasons, seems to be the most 
desirable position. If this is accepted as the best 
point for the new bridge, a straight avenue similar 
to the one suggested by the Council would carry us 





up Norfolk-street,— widening same on the west | P 


side,—crossing the Strand, and from thence to the 
much-debated point of the west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. 

It is hard to endure the pricks of conscience one 
suffers in even sugyesting the disturbance of the 
quiet repose of this lovely spot, resting as it does 
so peacefully in the very midst of such bustle and 
confusion, — 

But we must console ourselves with the belief 
that the rising generation will consider themselves 
more than compensated by the better facilities pro- 
vided for reaching their homes at Highgate or 
Harrow, or on the beautiful hills of Surrey and 
Kent. And now if we can get our legal brethren 
sufficiently quieted down to allow this beautiful 
and most. useful avenue to pass by their doors, we 
would then extend it straight to Holborn, but 
about fifty yards east of Southampton-row. 

Careful study will probably show that it would 
not be best to remove the block of bvildings 
between Southampton-row and Kingsgats-street, 
as that would be very expensive property ; but 
that it would be both cheaper and better to extend 
the new avenue directly north to the west side of 
Red Lion-square. Here the first and central section 
might terminate. This portion from the Strand to 
Red Lion-square could be constructed at once, and 
form a completed whole to the great advantage of 
that neighbourhood. 

But I believe it would soon be found desirable to 
extend this grand avenue north at least as far as 
Euston and St. Pancras stations. I believe it will 
be found most advantageous to construct an 
entirely new avenue for this section, and not dis- 
turb Southampton-row in any way. That street 
ought to be kept most scrupulously for a first-class 
carriage drive, and no trams or objectionable heavy 
traffic allowed upon it. It might be possible to 
make this one of the most fashionable carriage 
streets in London lined with correspondingly hand- 
some shops. 

Before the avenue was completed to Euston-road, 
with light spurs to St. Pancras and Euston stations, 
the thoughtful engineer would see the great 
advantage of extending this grand avenue to 
Camden Town station on the North London Rail- 
way. 

It is quite possible this may be found a very 
advantageous position for a great union station. 
It can be made easily accessible from all the great 
trunk lines from the north and east, and, conse- 
quently, a very good point for collecting and dis- 
tributinglong-distance passengers. 

It is also the centre of a number of important 
avenues, which communicate with Hampstead, 








Highgate, and the east, which makes it a very im. 

portant point for local and surface traffic, .™ 
Unfortunately, Euston-road is at the present 

time practically the limit of the city to the north. 

The great railway corporations are taking almost 
entire possession of the whole territory immediate] 
north of this line. But the city authorities ought 
to struggle earnestly with these powerful companies 
to induce them to allow her to retain a decent and 
agreeable communication between her beautify) 
northern suburbs of Highgate and Hampstead ang 
the centre of the city. 

The chances for preserving such communications 
are rapidly diminishing. 

By extending the grand avenue to Camden 
Town as suggested, the fashionable limits of the 
city could be carried so far, and you would he 
then delivered beyond the most disagreeable por- 
tions of the great freight-yards and cattle-pens . 
and from this point it would be quite practicable 
to construct handsome avenues connecting with 
the very desirable residential neighbourhoods of 
Hampstead, Highgate, and beyond. 

Such a union station as this might have been 
the very best place for the city terminus of the 
new Sheffield railway. It would have sayed a 
large propcrtion of the most expensive part of the 
work of the new road. It would have given the 

assengers by that road the greatest possible 
acilities for communicating with all partsof the 
town, or crossing directly tothe great southern and 
western lines. But if that new road did not utilise 
these great advantages there would be plenty of 
traffic for the grand avenue without it. 

Again, going to the south, I believe it would be 
found practicable to carry Surrey-street under the 
Strand, and thus provide an opportunity for a large 
proportion of the traffic from Holborn to the 
Embankment, to avoid the great confusion of 
crossing the Strand traffic on the same level, This 
might be found more valuable than simply widen- 
ing Surrey-street, as proposed by the Council. 

As Norfolk-street is a better communication 
between the Embankment and the Strand than any 
other for a long distance on either side, that com- 
munication should not be disturbed. 

As suggested by the accompanying sketch, 
Norfolk-street might be widened on the west side, 
and if the present grade was preserved, the en- 
trance to the bridge would commence at Howard. 
street, Although the grade is a little heavy from 
the Strand to Howard-street, for soshort a distance 
it would not be very objectionable. 

On the Surrey side of the river there would be 
but little difficulty in extending the avenue to the 
Elephant and Castle, either by a new street through 
roperty now almost valueless for want of proper 
streets, or by connecting with and enlarging the 
present streets and roads. 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


Few persons would deny that in a great con- 
necting avenue like this some method of easy, 
pleasant, and rapid communication would be most 
desirable. 

How can such an important end be gained ! 

Londoners are quite justified in their universal 
abhorrence of the very name of “ elevated roads. 
All such roads in or around London are such great, 
hideous, cumbersome monstrosities, that they are 
the curse of the whole neighbourhood through 
which they pass. Such structures, however, are 
not necessary. Electricity is rapidly superseding 
steam and horse power. It is expected that in the 
United States alone 30,000 horses will be super- 
seded this year by electric power for po 
passenger cars. As these cars would be scarcely 
more than one-tenth the weight of the gt 
locomotives a much lighter structure would - 
required. Railway engineering has eeey 
made such immense strides which, with ey ‘ 
stitution of steel and wrought iron as appli er 
the present day, would enable a light, Gr eect 
structure to be made, entirely sufficient ge! sere 
safety, and yet it might be such & yer 2 
graceful, and well-proportioned work of at feo 
would be a real ornament to the handsomes oer 
vard in the world. As there would be sat 
smoke, gas, or condensation from these - ‘‘ my 
cars, there could be no — objection to @ 
racks being two stories in height. ; 
I have , er in the sketch four = 
width and two tracks in height, making ms 80 ft es 
These placed in the centre of an aneane mas 
190 ft. wide, with trees on each side of the vin ’ 
would make a most delightful method of ene g 
And in a broad avenue like this us light 
business, or even residential purposes, er ele 
graceful, electric cars would be less objec ger 
than the ordinary omnibus or hansom. brine: 
would also be room for two or more surface 


for local traffic. 
afternoon lounge, 
For meng pleasure, OF 2 wn eal to the Champs 


such an avenue would not be equat 
Elysées of Paris, but as a combination of yr 
and pleasure it would be entirely unequalle be e 
avenue in the world. It would not be ges ae 
to estimate that on the completion oF 5 ‘ane 
avenue as this, if carried out in its entirety, 
would be at least 50,000,000 of passengers =. 
over the railways alone in the first year, an 





number would soon increase to 100,000,00. 
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The New York elevated roads carried over 
196,000,000 last year on thirty-six miles of track. 
This, with the "bus and carriage traffic and foot 
passengers, would make it a,. most important 
thoroughfare. This great pub, city means com- 
mercial value. The great wid"h of the avenue 
would allow of the erection of buildings many 
stories in height, with the modern lifts, telephones, 
and every convenience, with subways for power, 
electricity, steam, &c., and tracks for delivering 
freight directly on the premises, if desired. 

The expense of constructing such an avenue 
would be very great, but a careful examination 
might prove that the greater publicity and the 
additional sources of income would make it more 
certain to pay a good return on the larger sum than 
on the present more restricted proposition of the 
County Council. 

If the City built the street with the railway 
tracks completed, these tracks could be rented to 
responsible companies for sufficient to pay the 
interest on alarge proportion of the capital required 
for the construction of the avenue. 

It is to be hoped that the Committee who are to 
prepare the Bill to be promoted in Parliament for 
powers to construct this central portion of the great 
avenue will secure the right to modify the location 
sufficiently to unite with any required extension to 
the north or to the south. 

Although there is a most urgent necessity for an 
avenue between Holborn and the Strand, yet it 
would be better to defer the opening one or even 
two years rather than to find, after spending two 
or three millions on the central section, that it was 
located 50 or 100 yards out of the way for connect- 
ing in the best and most harmonious manner with 
the much-desired extension to the north and to the 
south. Lewis W. LEEDs. 

West Dulwich, August 2, 1892. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


LORD GAINSBOROUGH’S MANSION AT EXTON PARK. 
~~We are informed that the Earl of Gainsborough 
thas, during the last thirteen months, been making 
alterations and additions to his Rutlandshire seat. 
‘The works now approaching completion consist of 
a mye corridor between the mansion and 
the outstanding block of buildings on the north- 
west side. A temporary passage on the ground 
floor has been strengthened, and a garden en- 
trance formed thereto with folding oak doors 
in moulded stone mullions with Tudor side 
lights,a large two-light mullioned and transomed 
window being also inserted. The upper corridor, 
90 ft. in length, is lighted by twelve lights partly 
filled with Burt & Potts’s casements in stone 
mullions, a bold parapet finishing the whole, which 
is panelled and treated with Tudor tracery, the old 
finials being re-erected on new stone bases. The 
difference in the levels of the buildings of 
4 ft. is met by a broad flight of steps 
with turned moulded oak newels at the 
north end, leading to a lofty Tudor archway. The 
large octagonal turret flanking the corridor has also 
been restored. A bath-room, lavatories, &c., fitted 
up with Wenham’s (Croydon) fittings, and other 
minor alterations have been included. The mate- 
rial used in the fronts is the local stone, with 
Ancaster stone dressin Mr. Henry Hollis, of 
Cottesmore, has carried out the works, and Mr. 
Thompson, of Oakham, the plumbing, Mr. Lunn, 
of Great Malvern and Portsmouth, being the archi- 
tect. Mr. Lunn has, we hear, examined the fine 
old court-house adjoining, now a ruin, the heavy 
roof of which is endangering the walls. It is 
thought that a new roof would modernise the 
building too much ; it is, therefore, probable that 
a great portion of the roofing will be entirely 
‘removed and the weak parts of the walls repaired. 


Mission Hatt, Tir PuHin, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— 
A new Mission-room and Sunday School, erected at 
Tir Phil for the Rev. T. Rees, vicar of Pontlottyn, 
was opened by the Bishop of Llandaff on Sunday 
last. Accommodation is provided for about 200. 
The building is domestic Gothic, plain in style. 
‘The walls are of native stone, faced with shoddies, 
and the window reveals and buttress weatherings 
are in Ebbw Vale red pressed bricks, with hard 
stone sills and Bath stone lintels. The roof is 
covered with green slates and red tile ridge. Mr. 
Owen Lewis, of Cardiff, carried out the work, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff. Mr. S. 
Evans executed the lead lights; Messrs. Brawn & 
‘Co, supplied the ornamental ironwork and - 
fittings’; Messrs. Warner & Sons the metal bell, 
whilst Messrs. Hammer & Co. supplied the special 
convertible seats. The new building is erected on 
a site given by Mr. Aurelius, of Tir Phil, and is 
‘dedicated to St. Michael. It is intended to erecta 
church on the same site as soon as funds permit. 

_ Municipal BuILpINGs, Oswestry.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new Municipal Buildings at 
Oswestry, to be erected on the site of the old 
Guildhall on the Bailey Head, was laid by the 
Mayor (Mr. A. Wynne Corrie), on the 29th ult. 
The old bas-relief of St. Oswald, the patron saint 
of the town, which was on the pediment of the 


central hall, Council-chamber, magistrates’ and 
County - court room ; Town Clerk’s, Borough 
Surveyor’s, Magistrates’ Clerk’s, Assistant Over- 
seer’s, and County-court offices; rooms for the 
Reference and Lending Libraries, and Schools of 
Science and Art, &c. The amount of the contract 
for the work is 8,597/. The original architect was 
Mr. Cheers, of Twickenham, whose designs were 
selected in competition. Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of 
Chester, is the consulting architect. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, WALLSEND.— 
According to the Newcastle Chronicle, the building 
of the new Infectious Diseases Hospital at Wallsend 
is being pushed forward rapidly. The site of the 
new building is about a mile on the north side of 
Wallsend. The area covers two acres, and the 
erections within the enclosure comprise four distinct 
blocks of buildings, the front or western entrance 
rising to the height of three stories. Accommoda- 
tion is here provided for the resident surgeon, 
matron, porters, nurses, and attendants, together 
with a large kitchen and sculleries. The south 
block is built on the pavilion style, and is divided 
into two compartments. Six beds are provided in 
this ward, and the rooms are lofty, well lighted, 
and well ventilated. The east block consists of 
laundries and wash-houses for the disinfecting of 
linen. In connexion with this division is placed a 

atent disinfecting stove for the purifying of 
Soldier and clothing. The north block is also 
erected in the pavilion style, with six beds for 
males and six for females, in addition to rooms set 
apart for the use of the nurses. A mortuary and 
ambulance are also provided within the enclosure, 
The present accommodation includes eighteen 
beds for the use of patients, and provision is made 
for increasing the number to thirty if required, by 
the erection of another pavilion block, space for 
which has been left at the east side of the enclosure. 
Near the main entrance portico, immediately over 
which is a verandah of trellis-work, a charge-room 
is situated, through which all patients must pass 
on leaving the building. This wing consists of 
three apartments, the first being set apart as un- 
dressing room, the next as bath-room, and the third 
as dressing-room. The various blocks are plain but 
faheteniialiy built, the floors being laid with oak 
beams, and the walls of all the apartments will be 

lastered with adamant and Parisian cement. 
Bach block and wing of the building has a separate 
stem of drainage. Mr. Nichol Richie, of 

itley, is the contractor for the whole of the 
buildings in connexion with the structure. Mr. 
Lister, of Howdon, is clerk of the works, the plans 
having been prepared by Mr. Wm. Hope, of New- 
castle, under whose superintendence the work is 
being carried out. 


NEw WING, BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE, BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—The new wing of the Birkenhead Institute, 
Whetstone-lane, Birkenhead, was opened by the 
Mayor (Mr. Alderman Charles Willmer) on the 29th 
ult. Some time ago Mr. Henry Tate gave a dona- 
tion of 1,000/. to the institute, with the express 
wish that a thoroughly fitted laboratory should be 
provided out of that sum. The committee re- 
solved at the same time to build an entire wing, as 
the growth of the school had rendered that course 
necessary. The ground floor has two class-rooms, 
24 ft. by 22 ft., and corridor, 45 ft. by 8 ft., 
with two entrance porches. On the first floor is 
another class-room, 24 ft. by 22 ft., and a physical 
laboratory, called the ‘‘ Tate Laboratory,” 33 ft. by 
22 ft., and 20ft. high. The laboratory is fitted up 
with benches for twelve. When completely fitted 
there will be accommodation for twenty-four pupils. 
The balance-room is connected with the laboratory. 
The buildings provide additional accommodation 
for about 120 boys, exclusive of the laboratory. - The 
facade to Whetstone-lane is of Storeton stone, the 
windows having moulded and deeply-recessed jambs 

the laboratory being emphasised by a pedimented 
gable. The south gable is of brick, so that when 
the building is finally corapleted by the addition of 
the south wing this will become an internal wall. 
The corridor is paved with wood blocks, and special 
attention, it is stated, has been paid to the ventila- 
tion. Mr. T. Mellard Reade, of Liverpool, was the 
architect, and the sole contractor for the work was 
Mr. James Readdie, also of Liverpool. 


New .CHURCH, SALTNEY, NEAR CHESTER.—The 
foundation-stone of a new church at Saltney has 
just been laid by the Countess of Grosvenor. The 
new church, which is dedicated to St. Mark, is 
being built on the south side of the road leading 
into Saltney from Chester. It is set back from the 
road 40 ft., and entered by a half-timbered porch. 
The nave is 57 ft. 6 in. long by 34 ft. wide. The 
chancel is two steps up from the nave, and on 
either side are the organ-loft and vestry. The 
church will seat 325 people. The elevations are 
treated in Ruabon red bricks with white Manle 
stone facings, the roof being covered with sme 
Westmoreland green slates. The contractor for the 
work is Mr. W. W. Freeman, of Chester, and the 
architects are Messrs. Thomas M, Lockwood & 
Sons, also of Chester. 


St. JoHn’s CourcH, CoLsTton Bassett, Nor- 
TINGHAMSHIRE.—On the 2nd inst. the Bishop of 
Southwell consecrated the new parish church of 





old Guildball, will be introduced into the new 
edifice, The Municipal Buildings will include a 


Colston Bassett. The edifice is cruciform on plan, 








——————— 
building is of white stone. Five bells fro 
church, dating from the beginning of hee 
teenth century, have been re-hung ; the large tenor 
bell has been re-cast, and the whole fitted with : 
chiming apparatus by Messrs. Taylor & gp» : 
Loughberough. The east window of stained 

has been carried out by Messrs. Heaton, Butler k 
Baynes, of London. The upper part of the pul it 
is in oak, and the lower in Corsham Down Bath 
stone. It has been supplied by Messrs, Oldham & 
Knight, of Nottingham, from the designs of the 
architect, The font has been supplied by the cop. 
tractors, Messrs. Bell & Sons, from the designs of 
the architect.’ The lectern has been supplied b 
Messrs. Wippell & Co., of London. The _ 
cross has been supplied by Messrs, Barkentein & 
Krall, of London. The architect was Mr, 4 W 
Brewill, of Nottingham. 


CHURCH, SOUTH WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
The foundation-stone of the new Church of 8 
Thomas at South Wigston has just been laid, The 
new church, which is to cost 3,600l, will be 
capable of seating (on chairs) about 650 people. 
The nave will be 95 ft. in length, and the chance] 
32ft. There will be two vestries at the side of the 
chancel, und over these the organ chamber will 
be built. The floor is to be of oak blocks, and the 
chancel is to be paved with tiles. Mr. Stockdale 
Harrison, of Leicester, is the architect, 


NEw CHuRCH, HUCKNALL TorxKarp, Normne- 
HAMSHIRE.—The new church on Watnall-road, 
Hucknall Torkard, was opened on the 4th inst, by 
the Bishop of Southwell. The building has been 
erected from designs by Mr. R. C. Clarke, archi- 
tect, of Nottingham, and built by Mr. J. Whyatt, 
of Hucknall. It is wholly of brick, Gothic in style, 
with twenty-nine leaded lights. The seats are of 
varnished deal. The building consists of a nave, 
and enough land has been given by the Misses 
Jackson to erect a chancel when the need arises, 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, TANFIELD LEA, 
DuRHAM.—On the 3rd inst., the new Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel at Tanfield Lea was formally 
ned. The buildings have been designed by 
. J. W. Thompson, architect, of Newcastle, 
and have cost about 1,100/. Accommodation will 
be provided for about 360 persons. 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, Bow.—Messrs. John 
Allen & Sons, builders, Kilburn, write, relative to 
the paragraph with this heading which appeared on 
p. 115 of our last issue, that they were the contrac- 
tors for the works, the cost of which will be about 
28,000/., exclusive of engineers’ work. 


——n 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Winpow, Fenny SrratrorD CHuRCcH. — A 
stained-glass window of two lights has just been 
placed on the south side of this church, The 
subject represented is the Presentation of Our Lord 
in the Temple, under canopies, in keeping with the 
style of architecture of the building. The window 
is the gift of Mrs. Stubbs, of Cleve, in memory of 
her husband, who was connected with the church 
for many years. It was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Warrington & Co., of Fitzroy-square, 
London. 


MEMORIAL TABLET, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
NEWCASTLE.—On the 29th ult., at the 7 
Buildings, Newcastle, a monument, erected by = 
late Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., of Liverpool, to the 
memory of his father and mother, was unve a 
The memorial is erected on the wall of ~ a 
landing of the principal staircase, and it ta - po 
form of a sculptured tablet in high relief. oe 
executed by Signor G. Fontana, Vy ban 
sculptor, and the work is done in white = * 
salle. the memorial being mounted on 4 . Bn 
dark marble. On the pedestal at the ap vw 
monument are the busts of Mr. and Mrs. or om 
Meyer, and on either side are figures —— 
justice and domestic virtue, which are 03.7 “ye 
in the act of offering a crown of laure pe 
persops in whose memory the —— 
erected. In the centre there is an inseripuon. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


-Arts has 
RANCE.—The Académie des Beaux 2 
Ps its judgment on the architectural compen 
tion for the Grand Prix de Rome. Ten : - . 
admitted to the room. Mons. Guerin, £4 Carell 
Trouchet, Duquesne, Bertone, soopaagg aieed 
Heubés, Deperthes, and Despradelles. a 
Prix was awarded to M. Pierre pone: bag 
M. Ginain. The first-second gran - this 
awarded to M. Jules Louis Deperthes, pu wie 
father and ef M. Ginain. meg 7 se ge 
pupil of MM. André and Laloux, . i ee 
second-second grand prix. As We ave ait 
said, the subject was “ An Artillery peel 
in a strong place on the seashore. —— “re pil of 
the grand prix was given to M. Loca: ' Pp ‘ 
MM. Henriquet Dupont, Gérdme, « oe 
Levasseur. The first-second grand pris anohet 3 
obtained by M. Germain, pup!! 7 - polongen 
and Gérdme, and the second by M. May fi “ 








_& tower springing from the intersection. The 


MM. Bonnat, Levasseur, and Leroy. The su 
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man standing, and a drawing from a 
0 aed holding a swan in his arms.——The 
ot des Beaux-Arts of the City of Paris will 
Te eeeamnence the restoration of the paintings on the 
. of the Church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, 
hich are in & deplorable state. ——There is a ques- 
‘ of moving to the Porte Dauphine, in the Bois 
ie Boulogne, the fine hothouses now in the Avenue 
o éro.——An interesting exhibition has 
<h opened at the Hétel de Ville of the works 
ecuted by the pupils of the municipal school of 
furniture design. The exhibition contains the fur- 
nitereand sculpture made by children, who, after 
four years apprenticeship, have just finished their 
time——Lhere is now on view at the Louvre 
Museum a head in archaic style, probably about 
the sixth century before Christ, which closely 
resembles the sculptures found in the Acropolis at 
Athens. We may also mention several busts, 
velieved by bright colours, which had been 
taken from lids of Egyptian sarcophagi, 
These busts, —, are interesting from an 
ogical point of view, are in gypsum.—— 
— tio fron ‘ross has just been placed on the 
summit of Mont Reculet, which is 1] ,720 métres 
above the sea, and overlooks the departments of 
the Ain and Jura, the lake of Geneva, and the 
Haute Savoie. ——-M. Hippolyte Lefebvre, the gainer 
of the Grand Prix de Rome in the sculpture sec- 
tion, bas received quite an ovation on returning to 
his native town, Lillee-———The Municipal Asylum at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, on the Ledru Rollin Estate, 
has just been formally opened. —— M. Abel 
Hermant, the son of the well-known architect, has 
just been charged by the Government with a 
mission to Egypt, to study the architectural monu- 
ments of the country; M. Paul Nicod has been 
dispatched on a similar errand to Montenegro, to 
explore the ruins of the ancient Roman city of 
Dioclea ; and MM. Haumont and Adrien Blarchet 





have also been charged with archeological missions, | 


the first to Russia, the second to Germany and 
Austro-Hungary.——A narrow-gauge ‘* Decauville” 
railway has just been opened between Toury 
and Pithiviers.——-M. Bischoffsheim, to whom we 
owe the observatory at Nice, proposes to erect a 
new scientic establishment on the summit of Mont 
Mounier, at an altitude of 2,818 métres. The work 
will be commenced next April.——The ancient 
chateau of Montangé (Sadne-et-Loire), belonging to 
Count Costa de Beauregard, has been burned. It 
contained a precious collection of antiquities, 
pictures, and furniture. ——Some rich iron-bearing 
strata have been discovered in the communes of 
May-sur-Orne and Feuguerolles, not far from Caen. 
—The death is announced of M. Gustave Castan, 
landscape painter, a pupil of Calame. He obtained 
honourable mention in the Salons of 1861, 1867, 
and 1889,-—M. Conrath, architect, of Strasbourg, 
has just died after a long illness, From 1854 to 
1886 he was in charge of most of the official work 
of that city——-We have to record also the death 
of M. Victor Coutan, engineer and architect, who 
has died at Gisors, at the age of forty-six. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The annual 
piwng of this Institute commenced at Cam- 
ridge on Tuesday, when a hearty welcome was 
offered to the members by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion at the Guildhall, According to an address 
read by the Town Clerk, it is thirt -eight years 
since the Institute visited Cunsatlen, and the 
Prince Consort then presided over the pro- 
aueren. Earl Percy (the President) thunked 

ose who had welcomed the Institute, and said it 
was & great pleasure to have that opportunity of 
ew. one of the great Universities. After 
uncheon the Architectural Section was opened, 
a visits were paid to various places of interest. 

é will give a report of the proceedings next week. 


SANITATION AND CHOLERA. — We are credited 
amongst the nations of the world for having made 
greater strides towards cleanliness, both public and 
rivate, than any other country. But those who 

ve taken part in this invaluable work and pro- 
gress are, of all others, best aware of the large 
a that have yet to be made up and of the 

pie room that remains for further progress. 
hs ho are spots in abundance that seem almost 
ee Ararny their opportunity to impress more 
fl P os the lesson that epidemic cholera and 
mean, ndin hand. There is the barbarous and 
counts & middenstead system of our northern 
ates, polluting air and soil by its emanations 
wh Ppt. there are similar systems in the 
th elsewhere under which it has become a 
hte dig two holes in every man’s garden and 
a liquid filth into one which is called a 

the nan’ whilst the drinking water is drawn from 
There we which goes by the name of a well. 
dtinkive eos by the thousand in which the 
areas Deh is drawn from a cistern which also 
Teethecn. rcloset, anid which is also placed in 
of ite on Aanucation with the house-drain by means 
Low Pipe; and there are houses in every 


town 
avin the score and even by the hundred in 


. 18 no such proper disconnexion of house- 
drain and waste-pipes from the public sewer as to 


free them from risk of the ingress of that sewer 

air from public culverts, which may at any moment 

be a means of conveying the contagium of imported 

cholera, Our communities are the more to blame 

| poomane'y they can no longer plead ignorance.— 
neet, 


CHurcH CoNGREsS.—The annual Ecclesiastical 
Art Exhibition, which has of late years been a 
feature in connexion with the Congress, will take 
lace in part of the building used for the Folkestone 
xhibition of 1887. The leading church and school 
furnishers throughout the country have already 
signified their intention of exhibiting, and pains 
are being taken to secure a large and interesting 
loan collection, &c. Offers of loans should be 
addressed to the manager, Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, 17 and 18, Arundel - street, 
Strand, W.C. 


** BUILDING BLOCKS” FOR ARCHES.—The blocks 
described under this term, to be made of either 
stone, concrete, cement, or terra-cotta, are invented 
and patented by Mr. F. M. Holloway, and the 
special feature of the patent consists in the pro- 
vision of a set of arching blocks moulded to sizes 
and shapes suitable for different depths of arch, 








Sharrow, Sheffield, in memory of his father, The 
clock strikes the hours and chimes the quarter- 
hours. The clock and bells were supplied and 
fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, 
under the supervision of Mr. J. B. Mitchell 
Withers, architect, Sheffield. 


A SEWAGE-LIMING MACHINE.—We have received 
from Messrs. Bowes Scott & Western, some par- 
ticulars of their new patent sewage-liming machine, 
which, we are told, has been designed to supply a 
want which has been often expressed, of a suitable 
contrivance for the addition of lime or other 
chemicals to sewage, in the finest possible state of 
sub-division. By means of this machine, it is 
claimed that the great waste which now often 
occurs during the process is prevented, and the 
grinding and mixing of the precipitants is effected 
at one operation. The machine consists of a 
cylindrical vessel, furnished with internal stirring 
arms. At the top or rim of this cylinder there 
is a flange, planed true, which forms the 
bottom rubbing surface mentioned below. The 
cover or lid of the machine is made to rotate by 
means of bevelled wheels, and the underside of the 
lid is also furnished with a flange, planed true, to 





and ready to be at once placed and keyed up with 


it 
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a key-block cut to fit the suit of blocks employed ; 
so that no cutting of bricks is required ; the builder 
has only to order the requisite number of blocks of 
the depths required. We append a diagram show- 
ing the use of the blocks. We presume it is held 
that the cost of making them would be compen- 
sated for by the saving in labour in cutting bricks 
for arches, 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING.— 
Mr. Latimer Clark, C.E., F.R.S., past President of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, presided in 
the new Lecture Theatre of the Crystal Palace School 
of Practical Engineering on Saturday last, when the 
certificates awarded by the examiners for the 
current term were distributed to the successful 
students. Mr. Clark said that an inspection he had 
just concluded of the work done in the shops and 
offices of the School enabled him to say with confi- 
dence that, in respect of the curriculum and of the 
completeness and thoroughness with which it was 
carried out, the institution was the most efficient 
of its kind with which he was acquainted. In 
the course of his address he touched on 
many technical questions of scientific educa- 
tion, and contrasted the condition of affairs in 
this country now with England’s dangerous 
deficiency fifty years ago. The certificates were 
subsequently presented. There are now 112 
students in the School. Forty-five students suc- 
ceeded in passing the examination of the Mechanical 
Department, the first of whom was A. S. Hollick, 
with 240 marks out of a possible 278. The same 
student was first in the Fitting Shop. In the Me- 
chanical Drawing Office W. C. Gravely was first ; 
in the Pattern Shop R. J. Simpson took the lead. 
For the second year, Civil Engineering, C. R. 
Hewitt came first in general surveying and the 
preparation of plans for Parliament. A. H. 
Olley occupied a similar position for calculations, 
plans, estimates, &c., for a railway and dock. 
W. A. D. Allport was first for investigation of 
existing and other engineering works. H. C. Rose 
and J. C. Lyell were first in the Electrical Section, 
and M. G. Bradford and C. R. Digby-Jones occupied 
similar positions in the Colonial Section. The 
examiners were Mr. J. Phillimore, A.M. Inst.C,E., 
Mr. David Gravell, A.M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. E,. 
Manville, M. Inst. E. E. 


CLOCKS AND BELLS.—A new Cambridge quarter 
clock, showing the time upon three 7-ft. copper dials, 
has just been set going at St. Paul’s Church, Aln- 
wick, Northumberland. It has been presented by 
Mr. Percy,-County Coroner of Northumberland, in 
memory of his parents, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers, Guildford-street and Cookridge- 
street, Leeds.——Mr. E. Bernard Tyzack, Shirley, 





two large dials and two bells, to the parish church, 


Holloway’s Patent Building Blocks for Arches. 





Sharrow, Sheffield, has given a new clock, with 


form the upper rubbing surface. Both the lid and 
the agitators are driven by 
the same bevel gear. Lime, 
or any other precipitating 
material, is introduced in- 
to the hopper at the back 
of the machine, and a 
constant stream of water 
is at the same time in- 
troduced, being kept at 
a level slightly above that 
of the rubbing surfaces. 
This head of water causes 
the finer portions of the 
lime to wash over and to 
pass between the rubbing 
surfaces into the outer 
trough, from whence it is 
discharged into the sewage. 
In passing through the 
flanges the hard particles 
are reduced by attrition 
to an impalpable powder, 
and a cream or milk of 
lime, of the utmost degree 
of uniformity, is thereby 
produced, as it will be 
manifest that only the 
finest particles, floating near the surface of the 
vessel, can escape over the lip. The advantages 
claimed for the machine are that when lime is 
added to sewage in the usual way it is not in a 
sufficiently fine sta'e of sub-division to combine 
with the carbonic and phosphoric acids, and there- 
fore the salts of lime are only formed on the out- 
sides of the lime-particles, whilst the insides are 
virtually useless for the purpose required ; a very 
imperfect precipitation is thus produced, and in 
large towns, using the lime process, many tons of 
lime are wasted during the course of the year. 
The new machine, it is said, reduces the lime to 
such a fine state of division that every particle is 
acted upon by the acids in the sewage; moreover, 
the lime does not require slaking, and the precipi- 
tants can be introduced into the sewage with a 
minimum of skilled supervision. 

SoMERSBY Houses, LINCOLNSHIRE.—At the Mart, 
on the 18th inst., will be offered for sale Somersby 
House, Lincolnshire, where, in 1809, his father 
being then Rector, Lord Tennyson was born. The 
estate extends to 1,200 acres, yielding a gross 
revenue of about 1,800. per annum, and includes 
the Manor-house, which is supposed to be the 
‘‘lonely, moated grange,” the ‘‘ dreamy house,” 
of the Poet Laureate’s ‘‘Mariana.” The poet often 
mentions his early home in ‘‘ In Memoriam: ” see 
also the lines (with others) in his ‘‘Ode to 
Memory ”— 

Come forth I charge thee, arise, 
* * * * * 


Come from the woods that belt the grey hill-side, 

The seven elms, the poplars four 

That stand beside my father’s door. 
Vanbrugh is said to have designed the Manor-house.. 
Somershy, lying in the Parts of Lindsey, contained, 
in 1821, twelve houses and ninety-six inhabitants, 


C.|and belonged to the Burtons, Eleven miles dis- 


tant is Louth, where, in Edward VI.’s Grammar 
School, rebuilt in 1766, were educated Lord Tenn 
son, Hobart Pacha, Sir John Franklin, and Captain 
John Smith, Governor of Virginia, a native of 
Willoughby, in this country, who died June 21, 163Y,, 
and was buried in St. Sepulchre’s Church, London. 
THE ENGLISH [RON TRADE.—Little alteration is. 
apparent in the a iron market, but prices are 
scarcely so firm as last week. The Glasgow warrant: 
market is again quieter, and the quotation for mixed: 
numbers of Bessemer iron in the north-west is 1s. 
lower. Cleveland pig has, however, advanced 6d, 
per ton. In the finished-iron branch business con- 
tinues inactive and tinplates are dull. The improve- 
ment in the steel trade, noted last week, proves to 
have been merely transient, and heavy rails have 
returned to their old value of 4/. 4s., whilst billets 
have suffered a fall of 1s, 3d. Old iron rails are 
also 2s. 6d. per ton lower on the week. Ship- 





building and engineering exhibit no material 
changes. The trade is fairly steady.—J/ron, 
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COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
| i Architect, Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premium, to Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. wr Seetue veyor, to be 
\delivered. eer, 
cinta — ered, 
DE cccncsvctwedsccctbocecsoucccel { Walsall Corp. ......+- 1052. 782. 15s. 522. 10s.) Nov. 12 || qi arjine at Glossop, EC.cccccccccccccceces Manchester, Sheffield, 
*Town Stabling at Glossop, &c nes. Ry. Co. .... | Offcial ...... .). Aug. 25 
Model Lodging Huuse, — seesecbeess — ener =. SPOS do. do, 
; Granite or Quartzite ......+++- rays | U- VCODMAM .....ee005 
CONTRACTS. 71,000 tone Granite oF Quartzite 0000. Walthamstow L. Be. |G..W. tengea 2 as 
PSewerage Works ....seccscceeeereceseces Corp. of Newport 
Architect, Surveyor a 4 yy " <4 i: paeseecdsone ee Latham do. 
whom uired. ’ House, Holne, Devonshire ......-++++e+- on, R. Dawson...... . M. Tollit.......... 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Req or Engineer. idelivered. Making, &c. Fentham-road, Erdington ..| Aston Union R.8.A... | R, H. Hawgood ,...,, vad 
Farm-house, Osmington, Dorset.........- Mr. W. H D. ascces yr prom a Sons 
eymou 
codonsen ug. 29 
Schoolroom, Sketty, Swansea ....cccsccss| ev eveves J. Roach (Dunvant).. | Aug. 15 ie Wee.  cunchandeoances Richmond Union .... | F. Wentworth-Sheilds 
Supply of Sanitary Pipes eeeeeeeeeereeeese Ramsbottom Loc, Bd. eeeeeeee do. Foundations for Asylum ibde ak ail as mdeie Sunderland Boro’ Asy. do, 
Branch Store, Boundary Walls, &c. -| Cramlington Co-op Soc.| G. Maughan (Whitley) do. COM os occccceccvoeve G. T. Hine ....)..... do, 
School and Alterations to Offices ........ Bursrlem School Board | A. R. Wood .......... Aug. 16 *Extension of Workhouse .....+-.ceseeess Barnet Union ........ W. H. Mansbridge... | Aug, $1 
Fitting-up Dispensary, Belfast .......... aes S oe, -- | Young & Mackepzie..| do. *Steam and Hot Water Works ..........+. Ma | SERBS do. 4 
TOULOTY UDAPCl .ncccceccecesrsseeeseses alsgrave - on- we I ie le cokeee oug n - le - Spring 
” Burial Board........ T. F. Tickner ........| do. Paring Se. ee Ul cbinautbdasenes T. Foster .......000.. de, 
Draining Risley Moss, near Glazebrook; The Committee ...... L. E. Roberts (Man- *New Brick Bridge, &. .......-..eeeeeees Wood Green L. B..... Sw eS ae 
chester), .--+.+0+0.+ de. Alterations and Additions to Pontmafon 
Additions to Hospital, near Boldventure| Borough of Devenport | J. F. Burns .......... Aug. 17 EEE nrecncseeennbentsdsess eobesden Glamorgan C, C....... do. Sept. 5 
School Chapel, Biaydon......ccccocsesces| so eevees : . Newcombe *Pumping Engine Station, &€. &. ........ Corp. of York ........ do. do. 
(Newcastle) ........ do. *Laying, &c. Cast-iron Socket Pipes ...... Newcastle and Gates- 
Water Supply Works, Venton............ Plympton St. Mary head Water Co. .... | T. & C. Hawkesley..,, Sept, 12 
itary Authority) — sesceses Aug. 18 *Additions, &c. to Cane Hill Asylum...... Asylums Committee of 
Concrete Reservoir, &c. (Contract B.)....| Norton (Yorks) L. B. | Offcial......cccccccees do. London ©. C......... C. H. Howell ........ do. 
Electrical Crane, Manchester ..... .....- GasCom,. of Corp. ..| => eweeseee Aug. 19 *Rrection of 40 Houses, Leeds .........++. North Eastern Ry. Co. | W. Bell .............. Sept. 14 
Mineral Water Works and Stables, Ard- *Erection of School Buildings ............ Law and City Courts 
WR cc cccccccccccqcccvccocceangeceeces Chester's Brewery Co.| J. H. Andrews (Man- Com. of Corp. of City 
GROTEETD .. 00 6s0s0. 0008 do. of London .......... Official ........seceee Oct. 3 
Removal of Timber Bridge and Erection) Entrance Lodge, Cottrell, Bonvilstone....) «ss sweeeees C. Rigg (Cardiff)...... No date. 
of Irom ome, Gullaterd ..cccccccccccccs|  «-—s-_ ew bo coee L. G. Lower......s0.. Aug. 20 Buildings, Tre-Hill Farm, St. Nicholas ..| = ssseeeee do. do. 
New Road, Buckfastleigh ............+++: Totnes U.R.S.A....... C, G, 8. Acock........ do. *additions to Newnham College, Cam- 
Hotel and Stables, Penygraig eereeeee eeeel jg—-— «se #8088 7 A. oO. Evans (Ponty- bridge 2 eee een neseunseeeeaseeeswedn «. '  epeuses Basil Champneys dead do. 
Pridd) ....-+.seeees do. imal House ..ccccccccccccceccce cossces! «ove 08 Mr. Stephenson ...... do, 
Concrete Sea Wall, Promenade, &c. ...... Tiley Local Board .... | Fairbank & Son ...... do. 
* Office, Belfast ......cccccccccccces Belfast heated Down P 
Railway Co. ........ Oftctal  cecesecccccess 0. 
Taking-down Premises and Re-building, PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
&c. Newport, Mon,......cssccoscsccces eecceoece BE. A. Lansdowne .... do. 
Higher Grade School, Hanley............ Hanley School Beard | E. E. Scrivener ...... Aug. 22 
Painting and Decorating Guildhall ...... York Corporation .... | Alfred Creer.......... do. Applica. 
om &c. Fine Art Exhibition and an P P Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. no ey 
Mn ccccecvcséccsnspoeéoedébooovccs ° 0. 0. 
Master's Residence, &C. .......cececceses Pontypridd Union.... | Seward & Thomas .... | Aug. 23 
Multitubular Boiler, 14 ft. by 8ft. ...... Sanitary Committee of 
Boro’ of Warrington | T. Longdin .......... Aug. 24 PAssistant Surveyor ..ccceccesccccecsscess Runcorn Improvement 
Waterworks, Montgomery .............- emteemesy S.6....01- —— cccccece do. Commissioners...... 1500... cevecesrssscevees Aug. 22 
*Service Tank, Laying Pipes, &c.........+. Bishop's Castle T. C.| W. Wyatt............ do, @BULvVOYOT .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces Bromley Loc. Bd. .... | 2500. -....ss.sseeeeees . 80 
“Bewerage Works ......sccccccccesccccees te R.8.A. ...... J. AmBtie ...cccees os do. @QUIrvVEyOr ...ccecccccccc ccccccescerescces Wandsworth B. of W. | 3002. rising to 450/...., 
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THE LONDON AND CounTy BANKING COMPANY 


(LimrrED).—The report adopted at the half-yearly 
meeting held on the 4th inst. states that, after 
paying interest to customers and all charges, mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubtful debts, allowing 
35,8627. 15s. 10d. for rebate on bills not due, and 
transferring 20,000/. in reduction of premises 
account, the net profits amount to 182,943. 18s. 2d. 
This sum, added to 81,4597. 16s., the balance 
brought forward from last account, produces a 
total of 264,403/7. 14s. 2d. The Directors have 





declared an interim dividend for the half-year of 
10 per cent., which will require 200,000/., leaving 
the sum of 64,4037. 14s. 2d. to be carried to the 
Profit and Loss New Account. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION.—The Labour Asso- 
ciation for promoting Co-operative Production, 
based on the co-partnership of the workers, will 
again organise an Exhibition of Co-operative Pro- 
ductions at the Crystal Palace, in conjunction with 
the National Co-operative Festival. The exhibition 
will be opened on August 20, and it is said that it 
will be large and of a more representative character 
than any that have been held. 

HoTEL ENGINEERING.—Some improvements” in 
the engineering department of the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne, have been effected. We are informed 
that the establishment had been fitted with two 
hydraulic lifts, worked by water purchased from the 
Water Company. There was also in existence a 
comprehensive steam service for heating, cooking, 
and laundry drying purposes, from which the whole 
of the water of condensation was allowed to run to 
waste. These two matters have now been dealt 
with simultaneously in the following manner: A 
steam pumping engine bas been put down in com- 
bination with a large hydraulic accumulator, giving 
a pressure of 130 Ibs. per square inch, that is, 
equal to the maximum obtainable from the 
street maips, and from this the lifts are 
now supplied, the waste water being collected 


Junior Engineering Society.—Visit to the Crewe 
Locomotive Works. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Visit to the Mersey 
Aqueduct Tunnel and Norton Water-Tower, by permis- 
sion of the engineer, Mr. G F. Deacon. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 15. 
Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Taun- 


on. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—Congress at Cam- 
bridge (concluded). 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 16. 

Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Taun- 
ton (continued). 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Athe- 
neum additions. 6 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17. 

Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Taun- 
ton (continued). 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting. 8 30p.m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 18. 
Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Taun- 
ton (continued). 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 19. 
Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Taun- 
ton (continued). 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 20. 
Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Taun- 
ton (concluded). 


——— 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


11,618.—PORTLAND CEMENT: 7. H. Lodge.—This 
tent refers to improvements in the manufacture of 
ortland cement and materials of a similar nature, and 
in the apparatus used. It has for its object a greater 
economy of labour and fuel, and the use of a compact 
apparatus for the purpose. The details of the inven- 
tion can only be understood in connexion with the 
numerous drawings annexed to the specification. 
13,534.—DOOR-CHAINS: W. J. Gibbons.—This inven- 
tion relates chiefly to the part called the box, which is 
made of sheet metal in the following way :—A strip of 


15,310.—BRICKS : J. Hamblet, Jun.—In bricks for 
pavements and floors it is customary, in order to im- 
prove their foothold, to make on the treading surface 
raised parts or projections of a lozenge or other shape, 
forming an ornamental raised pattern on the face of 
the brick. The inventor effects the same object by 
making in the treading face a series of holes or depres- 
sions of any desired shape and size, preferably arranged 
in an ornamental pattern, the holes or depressions being 
formed in the moulding operation. These depressions 
may be allowed to be filled with grit after the bricks 
have been laid, or they may be filled up before the 
bricks are laid with any composition or material which 
will improve the foothold, such as cement, india-rubber, 
iron, wood, tar, and asphalte. This material may either 
be situated at the same level as the treading surface or 
slightly raised above it. 

16,105. —SASH-FASTENER : J. H. Kearton.—The object 
of this invention is to provide a means whereby a 
window or other sash is automatically secured against 
opening from the outside by the act of closing the same. 
To the lower sash is secured a plate having a projecting 
tooth thereon, and to the upper sash a plate or frame 
having pivotted thereto an oscillating catch. When 
the window is being closed the tooth pushes the catch 
out of the way, and as soon as the sashes are completely 
closed the catch automatically fastens the same, the 
centre of gravity of the catch being below the point of 
suspension. To enable the window to be opened the 
catch is moved to allow the tooth to clear it, and 
permit the sashes being raised or lowered. 

10,309.—-SASH-CORDS :—W. H. Naylor.—The object of 
this invention is to provide an ex-eedingly strong and 
durable twisted sash-cord, which will not stretch or 
untwist. Ordinary cords or ropes are objectionable for 
many purposes, because, in order to atcach them, an 
eye, knot, loop, or other connexion must be formed at 
each end for securing the various attachments, or for 
preventing untwisting of the cord, and in the case of a 
sash-cord square weights must be employed to prevent 
the cord from untwisting. The inventor p 
first to make a twisted cord with an eye or loop at each 
end, and then doubles this cord and again twists ib, so 
as to form a single eye or loop at one end of the co md 
and a double eye or lcop at the opposite end, and 

revent untwisting ie B aang cord Mavs Goudie o70. * Ley. 
or other retainer. 
Se te seed” to be extremely strong and 


; metal of the required length and width is tak this character is stated 
and continuously re-pumped. The whole of | by the aid of den used i connexion with a pm durable, owing to the doubling and Se of - = 
the condensed water from the steam service above | press, or draw-bench, the centre of the strip of metai| during its manufacture, and that 00 


referred to, as well as from the exhaust-pipes of the 
laundry and pumping-engines, is trapped, col- 
lected, and returned to a tank, from which it is 
um hot to the boiler. The net result of the 
ouble alteration is stated to be that the saving of 
coal resulting from the use of the hitherto wasted 
hot water has proved more than sufficient to com- 
‘pensate for the extra steam used by the pumping- 


raised, and a flange formed on either side for the 
reception of the screw-holes. When the dies are used 
in connexion with a draw-bench the metal is drawn 
in long strips and cut to the required length 
afterwards. A slot is then pierced in the box, thus 
f rmed similar to that in the box of an ordinary door- 
chain, except that at intervals notches are cut in the 
edges of the slot, in either of which the hook attached 
to the chain may be placed, thus allowing the door to 


stretch materially in use. 
NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


July 26.— 18,564, C. Bond, House-roofs.— 13,573, J. 
Kirtley, Exhaust Ventilators and Smoke Erevensee 
Chimney-tops. — 13,577, J. MacLeish, Smoke-tes g 
Machines for Testing Drains, and Soil, and vas pes. 
—13,583, C. Lewy, Securing Glass Plates to os » 
Ceilings, é&c.—13,587, F. Marvick, Tiles.—13,602, 


. : 7 . be secured at various points. An additional notch is| Bloomfield, Plaster.—13,612, R. Burton & A. Louis, 
pr your) wom reas, e tive reduction | cot atthe extreme end of the box, which allows the Drain-pipe J oint.—13,620, W. Bramley, Planes.—13,628, 
of coal consumption ; while, on the other hand, all | goor to be securely fastened when closed, The notches| F. Jones, Window-sash Fasteners.—13,644, H. e, 
the water for the lifts, and half the water for the| are cut on both the top and bottom edges of the slot, | Metal Sashes. 


boilers, is obtained absolutely free of cost. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Archibald 
Smith & Stevens, of Battersea, who at the same 
time overhauled both the passenger lifts, and to a 
large extent reconstructed one of them. 


- i - 
_—_ ad 





so as to be available for either right or left-hand doors. 
The notches are the most important feature of the 
—— and may be applied to any make of door- 
chains. 

14.798. — BRICKS: H. Holloway.— This invention 











relates to improvements connected with buildin 
bricks, and its object is to adapt them for being boun 


July 27.—13,670, G. Greenway, Mitre Cramps.—1s, 

C. Wenner, Centrifugal Ventilators and Pamps. ; 
July 28.—13,753, ye — and J. Holroyd, Water 
aste Preventers or Flushers. 

"ale 29,—-13809, H. Cunnah and H. Michaux, Metal 

Laths and Corrugated Iron for all Buildings, 

Structures, and fur Building and Constructive 














Foot- 
ether in a more efficient and permanent manner than | —13,819, W. White, Paving Block for 8, 
MEETINGS. ee It consists in forming slots in or through | paths, &c.—13,825, W. Hartley and Ww. eS ie 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 13. the bricks before they are burnt, into which the ends| Waterproof Covering for Roofs and other 5 
, of cramps or ties engage, and so bind the bricks | purposes or as a substitute for glass. 4 H. Coates. 
Royal Archeological Institute.—Congress at Cam-| together. These ties may be laid in any direction, so as July 30.—13,856, G. Binswanger an : 
bridge (continued). to bind as may be Gesieod. 


Electric Bells.—13,862, C. Scholes, Pneumatic Air of 
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gmoke for Testing Drains, Soil-pi &c.— 
13,883 te ‘Kirkman, Flushing Cisterns for ’ Water- 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


brane and H. Sheridan, Making Road- 

1,504, A athe, Covers for Streets, Constructional 
—_ and all other surfaces required to be non- 
~ 11.462, H. Lockwood, Making Sewage Sludge 
PP'pricks, Pots, Tiles, Drain-pipes, d&c.—11,504, A. 
- Fans or Ventilators.—11,811, Marcus and 
Bothe, Fir -grates.—12,045, M. Goodwin, Chimney or 
E. Shaft-top, for the Prevention of Down 
to Chimney, Soil, or other Ventilating-pipes. — 
12,058, J- Wild, Gulleys.—12,193, J. Adams, Warming 
Ub Ventilation. —12,269, G. Thomas, Wood Pavement. 
19,398, A. Louis, Domestic Fireplaces. — 12,406, 
W *apencer, Heating and Ventilating-coils. — 12,601, 
A, Sharman, Brick for Building Purposes, &c.—12,678, 
J, Whittaker, Machines for making Compressed Bricks. 
‘12.724, ¥. Mayo, Jointing Earthenware Sewerage- 
vines. 12,906, W. Haddow and J. Hutchinson, Roses or 
Pitrical Connections for the Ceilings of Buildings or 
stractures.— 13,074, J. Hall, Masons’ and Builders’ 
Scaffolding —13,238, G. Strawson, Attaching Glass to 
Greenhouses, Roofs,and other Glazed Structures.—13,288, 
H, Hirst, Connexions for Electroliers and other Electric- 


light Fittings. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


13,010, J. Carr, Tiles for covering Roofs and other 
surfaces, and method of fixing same. — 13,651, 
Deslands, Locks and Latches. — 15,656, E. Bastin, 
Machinery for Brick and Tile - making.—16,375, W. 
Taylor, Burning of Cement-making Materials, Lime, 
Cement, &c.—20,467, J. Kirkman, Waste-water Closets. 
11,293, B. Hausmann, Circular Saws or Circular 
Sawing Machinery.—11,760, A. Shaw, Valve for Cisterns. 
11,813, 8. Dix, Water-closets. — 12,096, E. Reiss, 
Connecting or Fastening together Building Stones or 
Sisbs for the Formation of Walls or Ceilings. 


—— a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Aveust 2.—By Surridge & Son: ‘*The Manor of 
Aldbourne,” with its rights, &c., Wiltshire, 1,200/. ; 
“The Manor of Weatleton,” with its rights, dc., 
Suffolk, 1007. ; f.g.r. of 277. 1@s., Khedive-rd., Upton, 
reversion in 91 yrs., 6007.; f.g.r. of 97, Burke-st., West 
Ham, reversion in 961 yrs. , 1707. 

Aveust 4.—By C. C. & T. Moore: Seven-fifteenth 
share of 57 f. and c. houses, producing 1,646/. 10s. per 
annum, Hoxton and Hackney, 8,300/.—By Farebrother, 
Ellis, & Co. : f.g.r. of 2750., Victoria-yd., Westminster, 
reversion in 70 yrs , 6,870. 

Avaust 5.—By Pinder, Simpson, & Newman: 
“Cleveland Cottage” and ‘‘The Grove,” Mill Hill 
Hendon, c., r. 527., 1,2107. ; “‘ The King’s Head Inn”’ and 
ida. Or. 14p., c., 2,9502.; enclosures of meadow land, 
17a. Or. 8p., c., 2,2007. ; farm buildings and 36a. 3r. 39p., 
Upper Hale, part f. and part c., 2,310/. ; enclosures of 
meadow land, 20a. 2r. 8p., part f. and part c., 
4500.—By H. C. Newson: 48, 49, and 50, Tennison- 

,Lambeth, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 217., r. 1452., 1,3702.— 
By Cockett & Henderson: ‘‘Tyler’s Cross Farm,” 
Roydon, Essex, 65a. 2r. 22p., f., 1,3602.; ‘‘ Gladwins,” 
with stabling and 39 acres, part f. and partc., 5607 ; 
“Halls Green,” with outbuildings and 27a. Or. 25p., f., 
S151. ; — and enclosures, 23a. Or. 22p., part f. and 
part ¢., 665.—By Elgood & Fuller: 16 and 17, High-st , 

née, wt. 30 yrs., g.r. 261., r. 2237., 2,5402. ; 32, 

King-st., Portman-sq., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 252., 1,0002.— 

By J. B. Browett: 3, Queen Adelaide-rd., Penge, u.t. 

57 yrs., gr. 51., r. 427., 4407. 

[Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for ld; c. for copyhold: 1. for leasehold; e.r. 

for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a for 
per annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
$q. for square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continu 
as am gue (SES ee ae 
Teak, EL. 15/0/0 ; a 


Tate “— MET 
ane load 9/10/8 wes 











Rimini 40/0 | Misna so. .ton M10 0/0/ 


London........ 5/17/6  6/0/0 











Canada........ Do. do. at works 
Pine, Canada 0/0 7/0/0 pin Wales ...... 5/7/68 6/10/0 
aie Deuce 5-32 M10 —B/o/0 | PG. Sranore 6/5/0  6/15/0 
Bt, peat 50/9 = 8/0/9 | Qoppen —British, 
Deals, 5/0/8 = 7/0/8 | “cake and ingot 47/10/0 48,0/8 
ee, Ce | AUR | Chili, bars .... 45/0'0 
Bt, YetrowMeratlb, 0/0/43 0/0/53 
lst yellow -- ONO 14/10/0 LEAD=— Pig, 
eese com, 
Swedish ,.-""- 10/0 10/0/0| eands ........ 10/10/0 10/12/6 
White es / 15/10/0| SF 
Canada, Pine ist ayy | Slbs. per sq. tt, 
Bo, do, 2nd... 14/10/09 and up -+ 12/0/0 0 /0/8 
Do, do, 8rd, a Pi 12/10/0 0/0/08 
De. Spruce ist 100 LG Zim 0 — Bnglish 
Do, trd ny 11/6/6 sheet ecoes- tOn 25/15/0 26/0/68 
Newbrasvias “5% — me 8 
Battens, allkinds s/w Isc Tor—Straite .. ka 426 9472/6 
Flooring Boards, nod i 2’ 
Mi Lin, prep, English Ingots. 97/10/09 98 0/0 
"Fee eeececee 6/8/0 3/6 
Do. 2nd...... 0/7/0 aawe OILs. 
niar, Oude iat 9/36 —/8/0 | Linseed ....ton 18/2/6 38/7/6 
Honduras, “tee. Cocoanut, Cochin 24/15/0 /0/0 
Mahogan Cuba, /4 | Do. Ceylon ...... 22/0/00 0090 
. : (4 ee eeee 5/0 22/10/0 
Mexican Yh 2/0; pale .......... 24/10/0 
Tobasco eo ‘4 {S '° eeceese 23/0/06 0/0,0 
Honduras 4, [54 {7 Cottonseed ref... ee io 
> 2 eeeeeeeeaee 
Rose, Rio.” ton aod 13/04 Lubricating, U.8. 4/0/0 5/0/0 
Bahia -"****** oes 20/0/0 | Do. refined ...... 5/10/08 12/0/0 
migo 8 Dem i ine” doe 
evo, @/0/8 O//8| Archangel .... 0/12/6  0/0/0 


— a 


. . TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erecting three shops, St. 
Michael’s-square, Ashton-under-Lyne, for Mr. H. Shaw (exclusive 
of plumber’s and glazier’s work). Messrs. T. George & Son, archi- 
tects, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 





Williamson ........... ....- £945] Holden & Miles .......... -- £876 
E. Holmes .......... stvete 995 | J. Gibson & Son............ 5 
Pe EEE ‘oc ck Sane sdecves . 895) Frank Marland, Ashton- 

Bs SEE 5 0 0 wascoeccesees 894 under-Lyne (accepted).... 871 


Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 
Smith & Pownall, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted)... £70 0 0 





AUDENSHAW.—For the removaland rebuilding of a boundary 
wall at Denton-road, for the Audenshaw Board. Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Surveyor, Warrington-street, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 


Allen Holmes........ £109 18 14) J. Ridyard ............ £90 10 0 
Ts GR wie dened oe 101 16 0 | T. Storer, Denton* .... 90 0 0 
Jno. binson ...... 98 18 0 * accepted. 

Se Echos covdéoves 93 10 0 | [Surveyor’s estimate, £97, 13s, 2d.] 








BARKING.—For the erection of a shop at Harpour-road, for Mr. 
J. Pelling. Mr. Geo. Lamb. architect, East-street, Barking :— 
DN sonentscuswes ie sedans £350 





bccéseoe owonbesnesdate oe Ts Se: seekéuteveetheates 345 
ies teetcsiendense @abcandiaaiatateinen 375 |G. H. Martin & Co. ........ 315 
SE ince eter cagharans oo enc teeeintint 250 





BARKING.—For the erection of eleven houses at Harpour-road, 
for Mr. J. Pelling. Mr. Geo. Lamb, architect, Kast-street, 


Barking :— 

BONE ccccccecocssccuces oe MS CGE Fancccesadedsecsecce £1,970 
BE. cognac vesbdssdodak 2,47) | G. H. Martin & Co......... 1,94 
BUD acon cceccets ececes Tie ME edb ccnccceconceuessons 

Weis teccese eeaseser ccee MeL E MIIGEE  cccecsoces PETS: 1,715 








sas 


BIRMINGHAM.—For altering and repairing two shops in Aston- 
road, Birmingham, for Mr. F. Powell. Messrs. T. W. F. Newton & 
Cheatle, architects, 121, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 

Wee COIne cs canccccossocedeebes saceee £490 0 0 





BIRMINGHAM.—For building and erecting a house in the Forest- 
road, Moseley, for Mr. A. J. Ball. Messrs. T. W. F. Newton & 
Cheatle, architects, 121, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 

Bishop & Charles ........ GEE Ws ec naataceateccoeve £1,250 
J. Btome ..... eemeenneceons 1,270 | Huins & Soms ..........6. 1,210 





BIRMINGHAM.—For the levelling, sewering, and making of a 
new road from Summer-laue to Rerervoir-road, at Erdington, near 


Sutton Coldfield, for the Erdington Land Syndicate. Messrs. 
T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle, surveyors Birmingham :— 

DOI sccccccecescec Fg Saree £1,128 
Currall & Lewis .......... 1,415 | Jones & Fitzmaurice, Bir- 
ET peccececesowssens « 1,202; mingham®.....:.cccccce 1,100 
EE SE, ccncccescecs 1,190 * Accepted, 





BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of a cottage near Barnt-green, 
for Mr. A. T. Pountney. Messrs. T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 121, Colmore-row, birmingham :— 

PEE éncbestecescessane £625 | Huins & Sons ...c.ccccccees £590 





BIRMINGHAM.—For the building and erection of new offices, 
&c., at the Paper Mills of Messrs. Chas. Marsden & Sons, Alders, 
Tamworth. Messrs. T. W. F. Newtou & Cheatle, architects and sur- 
veyors, Birmingham :— 

WIRES cece cccccsoeccccce £600 | Clarson & Sons, Tamworth* £540 
Huins & Sons .........-006- 555 | Lowe & Sons... .ccccccccccce 535 


* Accepted subject to slight reduction. 





BRENTWOOD.—For additions to Christ Church Schools. Mr. 
John Young, architect, 3, Great Winchester-street, E.C :— 


G. H. Martin & Co ........ £422] Roxgers & Robson .......... £373 
Houk & Co ccccccces oeets 106 391 | John Cross, Hutton* ...... 324 
* Accepted, 





BRENTWOOD.—For building chapel, lodge, and boundary walls 
to new pail Mr. John Young, architect, 3, Great Winchester- 
street, E.C. :— 





G. H. Martia & Co........ PRBS t BARD ccsncocticchaccescsc £1,569 
Watson .....ccccccccccees BPONe | BEOEG once ccccscccccccccce 1,565 
DODSON cccccccccccccces «« 1,659] Rogers & Robson.......... 1,539 
Rs cccccescccesees ee EdEEE WEES cecccceces 0060. S00 1,526 
Everett ..cccecs eacnsasnas 1,600 





BROMSGROVE.—For the erection of a new house and lodge at 
Barnt-green, for Dr. R. Wood. Mesars. T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle, 


archi ects, 121, Colmore-row, Rirmingham :— 

Harley ..... sepnennaeores Rs writncdnessancsce £1,780 
WRASSE ccccccccee ss cpcese 1,865 | Huins & Sons*...... sone. 
Mase cvccccicccsseces 1,873 | * Accepted subject to reduction. 





BROMSGROVE.—For the erection of a new Drill Hall, fitted 
with gallery, stage and retiring-rooms, and rifle-range, for the Trus- 
tees of the Bromsgrove Drill Hall. Messrs. T. W. F. Newton & 


Cheatle, architects, Birmingham :— 

Read & Son ...c...ceses £1,895 0| Hiuns & Sons........ -- £1,640 0 
Tilt & Weaver ........ 1,858 0 | Brazier, Bromsgrove*.. 1,637 10 
F. Davis eeeeeeesereese 1,740 0 * Accepted. 








BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For erecting four cottages for the Salva- 
tion Army. Mr. Alexander Gordon, architect, 101, Queen Victoria- 


street :— 
Windley ......0+0++.+..-+- £710| G. H. Martin & Co, ........ £693 





CARDIFF.—For erecting mission school-room, Cowbridge-road, 
Canton, for the Rev. J. Pugh. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, 
architects, Ca: diff :— 

D. J. Davies .......-.+2++. £1,370 | G. E. Griffiths............ £1,200 
George Griffiths .......... 1,350 | Thomas & James*....... - 1,176 


{All of Cardiff. } * Accepted. 





EVESHAM.—For the erection of a re-:idence on, the Green Hill 
Park Estate, Evesham, for Mrs. E. Cliff. Messrs. Gant & Slatter, 
architects, Hastings. Quantities by the architects :— 

H. Taylor, Evesham............. sebanemec oceces £1,978 18 7 





GLYNDE (Sussex) —For building a new bridge over the river at 
Glynde, Sussex, for the East Sussex County Council. Mr. H. Card, 
County Surveyor, Lewes :— 


Ironwork. Builders’ work. 
Chas. A. Wells & Bon .......... £2400 0 © «a... — 
TOlam LGGMGMAE .cccccccsscccccece 408 00. — 
Jos. Westwood & Co.......... ooo, ae: @. @. _ 
Mattw. T. Shaw & Co........... 37710 0 . _ 
Pines Ge. fc inne nt oe cpanesec | @£ we ree _ 
A. E. Nuon, Tenterden, Kent*.. 348 0 0 .... £347 0 0 
R. Hague & C. Weller .......... _ chew. Des @ 
Jesse Tildeslev (too late)........ E00 6 ccics — 
J. Orme Brettell, Worcestert.... 33719 6 . — 


* Accepted for Builders’ work. 
+ Accepted fur Ironwork. 





GUILDFORD.—For Girls’ High Schoo!, London-road, Guildford, 
for the Church Schools’ Company, Limited. Messrs. Welman & 
Street, architects, Guiliford and Godalming. Quantities by the 
architects :— 














HENDON,—For const yen Finchley-road and outfa!l-sewer, for 


the Hendon Local Board. r. 8. 8. Grimley, Edgineer :-— 

Jas. Bloomfield .... £3,166 14 10| R. Ballard.......... £2,777 0 0 
ib’ o<sees on ‘:.. °2,988 2 4]8. Kavanagh........°°2,72418 8 
W. Neave & Son.... 2,965 0 0} A. T. Catley........ 0 
J. Dickson ........ 2955 0 G| Cooke & Co., Bat- 

Lloyd & Powell .... 2,893 8 11 tersea (accepted)... 2,542 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 152, Victoria-street, S.W., for Mr. 
G. Odone, after the recent fire. Mr. R. Willey, architect, 66, 
Ludgate hill, E.C, :— 


Holliday & Greenwood .... £3,149 | H. J. Williams............ £2,487 
B. E. Nightingale ..... ... 2,788 | Houghton & Son .......... 2,457 
Tartle & Appleton ........ 2,760 | A. J. & C. Hocking........ 2,450 
Ashby Bros. .:..... seeese . 2,578 | W. Rowe, Lansdowne-road, 

Burman & Son .........-. - 2,569 Clapham (accepted) .... 2,363 





LONDON.—For rebuilding the “Cambrian” stores, No, 44, 
Glasshouse-street, W., for Mr. R. H, Barnes. Mr. Sawyer, architect, 
10, Craig’s-court, Charing-cros: :— 

H. & B. Lee ..cccccccccecs £6,672 | Dearing & Son ............ £6,331 





W. King & Son.........-.- 6,636 | Patman & Fotheringham.. 5,953 
Grover & Son ........ .-.. 6,386] Patrick & Son ........ esee 5,572 
Edwards & Medway ...... 6,342 





LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Horse Shoe Tavern,” Tottenham 
Court-road, W.C., for Messrs. Baker Bros., Limited. Messra. Saville 
& Martin, Arundel-street, W.C., and Mr. John Knight, Mile End- 


road, B., joint architects. Quant'ties supplied :— 

Pee BI i cececccce 8,804 0|T. L. Green............ £7,389 0 
Ashby Bros ........+. 8,072 O| W. Shurmur .......... 6,984 0 
G. H. & A. Bywaters.. 8,540 0/ J. Allen & Sons........ 6,735 0 
Kirk & Randall........ 7,823 19 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions at ‘**The Prince of 
Wales ” public-house, Church-street, Kensington, for Mr. Geo. Capon. 
Mr. Edward Clarke, architect, 47, Strand, W.C. :— 


Graham & Graham........ 43,115 | Mills: cose -wccccde ostce S870 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 2,873 | C. F. Kearley ......... «+. 2,653 
(Serr ceceee 2,770 | Dearing & Son...... enueo< 2,560 
ROWS BaGte cc cocccecceesecs 2,750 | Whitehead .............. 2,495 








LONDON,.—For the erection of a parochial building for St. 
eS en West Kensington, Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, 
architects :— 





J. TH. Galea << 0<cé'stedes £4,623 | Holloway Bros. ...... ooo £4,061 
J. Stapletom ....-..c..ee. - 4,455) J. Tyerman ..... fccceccoee ‘ 
Lathey Bros. .....s..ee+s 4,353 | Gould & Brand............ 3,883 
Dove Bros. ...ccoccccce «- 4,245| A. Porter ....... cccccceee 3,828 
oodward & Co..cccccccce 4,139 ie aie CEE eek es oe) 3,568 





LONDON.—For shop fittings to premises Nos. 7 and 9. Seven 
Sisters-road, Holloway, N., for Mr. John Walker. Messrs, Pooley & 
Follett, architects, 21, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

Charles Spreckley .. . ..,... £350 | J. Meller, Willes-road, 
We Bc GREED ceccsecesseces 345| Kentish-towao, N.W.* .... £324 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at Heatherlea, 180, Denmark-hill, 
8.E., for Mr. J. Jesolyne. Mr. A. 8. Gover, architect :— 
FP. & H. FP. Higgs .. .....0 £1,370 | W. D. Palmer .........0.. £1,300 
Bryant ....sesees on denue - 1,329| Turtle & Appleton ........ 1,244 





LONDON.—For the erection of six houses in Eade-road, Stoke 
Newington, under Mr. Wm. Eve, architect, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 
FOSS coccoceevcesvese £2,400 | Dickeson, Balham* ...... £2,148 

* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For shop front to 208, High-street, Stoke Newivgton, 
for Mr. A. Hart. Mr. Wm. Eve, architect, 10, Union-court, E.«), :— 


W. H. Clarke ...ccccee 6 He ED ccdaccces cocces £107 10 
BIO cccecceces eseceeee 110 0| Harris & Wardrop*...... 103 0 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—<Accepted for the completion of six houses in Brondes- 
bury Villas, under the super:intendence of Mr. Wiliiam Eve, 10, 
Union-court, E C. :— 


Dickeson, Balh be cocescqngnansesesecooecece £3,313 0 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of hut+, nurses’ rooms, &e., at the 
Northern Hospital, Winchmore-hill. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, 


architects :— 

TE BORE cccccccccee eeennee £9,415 | W. Shurmur ....... ooee £7,544 
Leslie & Ca. .ccccccccccece 8,297 | Randall & Co. ..... weneeee 

W. Brass &Son .........- 7,910 : 





C. Wall & Co. ........ weee 7,379 





LONDON.—For the erection of ‘‘Windmill” public-house and 
three houses at Leather-laue, E.C. Mr. M. T. Saunders, archi- 


tect :— 

FB. & F. J. Wo0d ..cccccces £8,583 | W. Downs ..........-s005. £8,181 
Cubitt & Co.....ceeceeeees 8,444 | W. Shurmur.............. 7,974 
Colls & SOm ...cccsccccces 8,200 | Creaton & Co. .ccccecccces 7,563 








LONDON.—<Accvepted for the erection of block model dwe'lings, 
with shops under, Nos. 199 and 201, Walworth-road, 8.E. Mr. G. 
St. Pierre Harris, architect, 1, Basinghall-street, E.C. :— 

Beach & Co. ..ccceces . coenee Ode eccccenenseqe ex £3,750 0 0 





LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of four houses, Church 
street, Deptford, 8.E., for the Trustees of John Addey’s Charity :— 
Beach & Co £760 0 0 





LONDON.—<Accepted for decorative work at Skinners’ Hall, 
Dowgate-hill, E.C., for the Worshipful Company of Skinners. Mr. 
W. Campbell Jones, architect :— 

ie BND 06.066 60 60000cccsecs dececewesoeseceecs £597 0 0 





NANTWICH.—<Accepted for the warming of Shrewbridge Hall, 
Nautwich. Messrs. Mackmurdo, Hornblower, & Walters, architects, 


ndon :— 
John Grundy, London ......... Sddacced crccesess £100 0 0 





NEW MARKET.—<Accepted"for the erection of house and offices, 

with block of stable - buildings, at White Bridge, Cheveley-road, 

Newmarket, for Mr, Obristopher Turner. Mr. Chas. Crosier, archi- 

tect, Newmarket. Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, 22, Great 

James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

H. J. Linzell, Newmarket............. dedheecce £1,000 0 0 
[No competition.] 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For rebuilding 53, 54, 55, and 56, Commercial- 
street, Newport, for Messrs. Newman. Messrs. Habershon. & 
oo architects, Newport :— 

. We 


eeeneee @eeeveeaevern 549 Westacott ee e@ee e*eeeve £3,100 

Jones & Son ........ bbseed 3,497 | Diamond ...i.......... ee 3,050 

W. BERG DUEM 2. cccccccece 3,255 | Matthias ....ccccccccces - 8,010 

. ES easencte. O,an Ms dua: octietcceosce 2,999 

E. Richards .....cccccesss 3,125 | Wm. Moore (accepted) .... 2,950 
[All of Newport. } 








NEWPORT (Mon.).—For png **The Ruperra Arms,” Com- 


mercial-road, Newport, for Mrs. Mann. Messrs. Habershon & 
Fawckner, architects, Newport :— 





Martin, Wells, & Ca ...... £5,260 | Smith & Bon.............. £4,400 
Turtle & Appleton ........ 5.030 | Kimeerlee ............e06 -. 4,367 
Mitchell Bros. .........+.+. . 4,725 | Goddard & Son,.... er s= 4,366 
Humphreys .......++: eee» 4,675| P. C. May, Guildford* .... 4,174 
* Acc2pted, 


W. Meowl® seiciecccs odeed £,2,957 | Richards ....... scottecel £2,890 
T. WeDD.....ccccccccccves 2,947 | @. Wilkins ........ wiiacioe 2,868 
b. TAME cocccstincscest.s & Rees Williams ............ 2,650 
Jones & SOM ...6-scecees:s 2807 | Westacotty® §.......cccccce 2,615 
PURGE Mc cccccsccecocces 2,895 * Accepted, 

[All of Newport. ] 
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N gig ond (Miee.). —For rebuilding 41, High-street, Newport, for 











ae mas. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, architects, New- 

gO. £1,797 | J. Linton .............. £1,730 

gititipesdesseakenent 1,775 | Jones & Bon ......-sccee. 1,727 

E. Richards .......+.+++0. 1,775 | Morgan & Roberts ........ 1,722 
I ,coccseeenatsioes k fh BST 1,710 
oh, ME cedccoce-ommnvoees Be WEE covccdenescesoscce 1,710 
WER. BEOGEO cccccsabneceee 1,747 | Blackburn (accepted) . 1,693 
Westacott ....ccccccccccce 1,738 {All of Newport.] 

NEW PORT (Mon.).—For rebuilding 42, High-street, Newport, for 
a G. Nt at J.P. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, architects, 

e rt :— 
> Oh EO. pcuncabene £1,983 | Morgan & Roberts ........ £1,925 
i. i> EE. ancupoepewoe Dt dn escenobcevedoade 1,895 
B. Richards .....ccceccecs Deen Uh Pr, cencegane seneeess 1,894 
Jones & Bon ....cccccees Dt ah Ann sseetccesebace 1,889 

5 ERR Sy 1,935 | Blackburn® ..........00.. 1,877 
Westacott ...ccccccccscces 1,929 * Accepted 

[All of Newport]. 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For rebuilding 130 and 131, Commercial- 
street, Newport, for Mra. we. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, 
architects, Newport :— 





TF, WaeeDWcccccccccecccocece £1,739 | Jones & Som ....cecesee-es 1,560 
C. SAE ccvccccovsctccsess 1,625 | Morgan & Roberts ........ 1,560 
WeREEO® cooccccecesesese 1,620 | C. Richards .......cesse0e 535 
W. MeO8O ccccceccccccccce 1,615 | Williams, Rees. & Son .... 1,450 
Z, BRE ccoccocesbbesens 1,600 | T. G. Diamond® ennneees 1,430 
W, A. Linton ......-0000- 1,580 * Accep 


{All of Newport.] 





READING.—For the erection of engineers’ and carpenters’ shops 
at the Thames Bank Ironworks, Vastern-road, Read:ng. Mr. W. H. 
Bell, architect, Newbury :— 





GAG... cc cccccccccccccs £507 10 : Pilerian ccccsccccccces £319 0 
W. Hawkins ...c.eeeeses 437 0|T. H. Kingerlee, Queen- 
G. &T. Ruffell .........- 372 0 street, Oxford *........ 295 0 
Patience & White........ 320 01] A. Simonds ........es0. 275 0 
* Accepted. 





READING.—For the erection of Wesleyan Chapel at Oxford-road. 
Mr. F. Boreham, meeps! Finsbury-pavement, E.C 


Margetts....cessccsccssees 788 | Higas & Son .........seeee 368 

CE occ c ccnccccecsoooece 4,689 |G. H. Martin & Co. ...... 4,347 
Wioter & Titt ..........+- 4,440 | Bottri 1 & Bon ............ 295 
Collier & Catley ......e0+. 4,390 | W. Jelley .....ccccccscess 3,963 





THORNTON HEATH (Surrey).—For the erection of six cottages 
in Lund-road, for Mrs. Somes. Mr. J. Sargeant, surveyor, 4, Holden- 





te 

snciimamenialii OE 
nt * chen soeacteoosncsen 1,975 SD wicca tbobhos sdeseee 1,756 
Dette, cotedvdvoccccescehe 1,900 | W. Smith ..............06 1,595 
G. H. Martin & Co, ...60- 1,797 





TOTTENHAM.—For erecting a prir of villa residences at Page 
Green. Mr. Alexander Gordon, architect, 101, Queen Victoria-street, 


E.C.: 
Ga. H. “Martin & Co.cccese £725 0 | Girling & Hall 
HaAMMOR.....cccsccoe oe 700 0 





WIMBLEDON.—<Accepted for the erection of new stables for Mr. 
L. W. Longstaff. Mr. E. Burgess, architect, 6, South-square, Gray’s- 


nni— 
8. & 8. Dunn, Brewer-street, Regent-street .... £4,165 8 11 


Che Builder Cathedral Series, 























1. CANTERSORY oo oo eo July 2. 
S.LICHFIELD .. ec eo eo Aug.l. 
8. Sr. ALBANS .. co» eo se > 
4. ee oe oo 0 8. 
5. WeLis ~~ co cc Mov. 7. 
é. EXEree . eo 0 6 « ee Dec, 6. 
a oe of Aug. 6, 
HICHESTER 2. oe 

16. Eiy.. «- 0 os Bept. 3. 
17. LLANDAFF oo of OF; 1. 
18. OxrorD ee ec Nov. 5. 
19. SOUTHWELL July 2. 25. Sr. Davin's ee ec Deo, 8. 


(Further arrangements will be duly announced. ] 


Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, except Nos. 1, 2, 8, 
and 4, which are eut of but the VIEW, PLAX, AND DESCRIPTION 
OHFIELD, st. ALBAN’S, and PETER- 


BORO be had, price 
EIGHTPENCE each set ; by post, 10d, 


HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


ted from “Taz ~yrr 3 January 28, 1888 (15 in, 
11% in.), ro paper, unfolded, for , 64, wont ” 


and they can now 








PoBtrOLns 
for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 3a, 





London: QOffce of ‘Tus Buitper,” 4, Oatherine-street, W.C. 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s, 94, per quarter), can ensure receiving ** The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrecr from the Office to resident 
in any a? of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp. To all Europe, America, Australia, and New 
ae 26s. per gg To India, China, Ceylon, &c., 30s. 

Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TEADE, AND G ISEMENTS, 


GENERAL ADVERT 
es lines (about ad words) or under ......sseeceee ds, 6d, 
additional line (about ten words) ecocccccccce Os. 6d. 
rt of Trade Advertisements, also for no ee g wey Adver- 
tisemente on front Uom petitions, ae cee by Auction, 
&c, may beo on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
POus ie Sines none thirty words) er under ...... o> 2s. 64, 
onal line (about ten words) ........ss0 - 6d, 
aan I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
o,° must not be sent, but all small sums should be 


or by Money Order, psyable 


en, W.O. to 
UGLAS FOURDRINIER, Pu blisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O0. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but + bees intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AL, ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 

'_aMvmua- MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings 


The Publisher cannot be aye for e Aen, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office im re Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter ¢ PIES ONLY should be sent. 





meme ~~ ho may have Replies addressed 
the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.O. 
A. af Le be forwarded if addressed 


charge. tters will be 
er:velopes are sent, with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. : 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





Now ready. 


READING CASES, {,, NINEPENCE EACH, 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 














Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 











LL, 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. V.—W. & H (thanks).—F: R. (we cannot un 
a tark as to make a selection of names for yuu). 
week).—J. 8. (you give neither name nor address),—s. 
= E ig Pon J. rn (will mane further inquiries), = 

m or ” (for an answer our question ws 
of the Builder.) ge *0¢ P. 125 of the present 


dertake 80 invi di 
~B. P. (no space this 
H. 


num 

All statements of tacts, lists of tenders, &c., m 
by the name and address of the sender, not acne ryan 
pelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
We cannot wndertake to return rejected communications, 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which ha 
a emt for other A oq , ate HOT DESIRED, we 
communications re and artis 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications wnjnel 
advertisements and other exclusively | yg we shoul 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Edi be 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr, 


FOR ALL rH ‘PROVED KINDS OP 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATH, for Hardening and Pre 











Calcarecus Stones and Marbles, 
DOULTING FREESTONR. 
so ee emo toom thane 
THE OHELYNOH ) Beds,” and is of sre 
STONE. ane a — and am 
y one the mos 
durable stones in England, 
THE Is of the same 
BRAMBLEDITOH ‘ Sut Seer tn eee 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 
Prices, and every information on 
application to CHARLES TRASK aa BONS, 


Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. H. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Oraven-street, Strand, W.O. CApve 
HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is y 
ot this material, Quarcion wall pened: Geom 
well opened. 
despatch . guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone 0o., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. H. A, 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.0.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fioot., 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-roome, 














granaries, tun-rooms, and terraced. halte 
- | Oontractors to the Forth Bridge Oo. Apvr, 





QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-si., 8.W. 


** QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY.” 
Revised and Enlarged for 1892, price 44., post 7d. [ADV7. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, B.0, [Apvt 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





Qoumars PATENT HINGE, 
EVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOL 


Self-Acting ‘FALL DOWN ” GATE 8TO gm 
and IN PROVED GATE FITTINGS of every description 


© 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, | 


Y 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLIOATION. 


Prices REDUCED. LIG? SENT ON 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


ZINC AND..COPPER ROOFING. 





LON DOWN, 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


f° Jal V Bie PoOooL. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 





¢+¢ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON BROAD, LONDON, N.W; 
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‘* LE CONNETABLE OLIVIER DE CLISSON.”’—M. FREMIET, SCULPTOR. 


Paris Salon, 1892 
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BRANDESBURTON CHURCH, YORKSHIRE.—Mr. W. S. WEATHERLEY, F.K.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 




















